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EDITORIAL 

HE present issue, our thirty-fifth, contains English songs from East Anglia and 

Gaelic songs from the Highlands of Scotland. The thanks of the Society are 

due to Mr. E, J. Moeran who has contributed a selection from the songs which he has 

collected in Norfolk and Suffolk. Some of them are new to the Journal and they are, 

taken together, more interesting than any collection published in the last few years 

by the Society. We are also indebted to Mr. Leo Broadwood, the executor of our 

late President, who has given us her collection of Gaelic folk-songs and other material, 
_ from which we publish a first selection. 

I have to express the thanks of the Society once more to Miss Gilchrist for her 
valuable annotations, to Miss Karpeles and Dr. Vaughan Williams for similar help in 
the editing, and above all to Mr. Martin Freeman, whose knowledge of Gaelic freely 
placed at our service has alone made the issue of Miss Broadwood’s songs possible. 


FRANK Howes. 


LOVE SONGS AND BALLADS. 


1.—MY OLD SWEET NICHOL. 
(My Dear Nicnotas Woop.) 


Noted by E. J. Moeran. SUNG BY Bor Brooks, 
Norrovk, 1924 


“© when shall we get mar -ricd?’’ My old Sweet Nich-ol did say,...... 


we'll get mar-ried o’ Sun-day, for I think that is won-der - ful good.” Right 


2 “0, who shall we ask to the wedding ?” 
My old sweet Nichol did say. 
**O, we'll have father and mother, ; 
For I think that is wonderful good.” 


3  ‘Owon’t we have any more then ?” 
My old sweet Nichol did say. 
_ “OQ, I would have kings and queens, 
For I think the young girls are mad.” 


4  ‘O, when shall we have a baby?” 
My old sweet Nichol did say. 
“*O, we'll have one in the morning, 
For I think that is wonderful good.” 


5  ‘ O, how many babies shall we have ?” 
My old sweet Nichol did say. 
“*O, we'll have a boy and a mawther, 
For I think the young girls are mad.” 


6 ‘“O,Iwon’t have any more then?” 
My old sweet Nichol did say. 
“*O, would you have half a score then ? 
For I think the young girls are mad.” 


This seems to me a children’s game-song.—E. J. M. 
Cf. “ Joan to Jan”’ in Journal, Vol. ii, p. 58.—M. K. 
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I took down the following tune many years ago in London, from a singer who had 
learnt it in his old home in West Clare. It seems likely that it may have been brought 
to Norfolk (or possibly acquired there) by Irish labourers working at the harvest. 
The words here given are all that the singer knew, or had ever heard. They are 
perhaps enough.—A. M. F. 


SECOND VERSION, 


Noted by A. M. Ireeman. SuNG BY FRANK Brewe, 
FROM RvAN, West 


lodge the lead in the land-lord’s head Like na-tion-ai Fen -ian boy. 


This, like “ Joan to Jan,” is certainly an old song. A version of three verses is 
given in Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes (Fifth Edition) and may be quoted, as the book 
is scarce. I give the refrains in italics, 


1 When shall we be married, 
My dear Nicholas Wood? 
We will be married on Monday, 
And will not that be ver{qrpea 
What, shall we be married no sooner ? 
Why, sure the man’s* gone wood ! 


2 (With refrains as before.) 
What shall we have for dinner ? 
We will have bacon and pudding. 
What, shall we have nothing more ? 


3 Who shall we have at our wedding ? 
We will have mammy and daddy. 
What, shall we have nobody else ? 


* woman's ? 
The theme is the wedding of a miserly and not too willing man. A Scottish version 


“Reckle Mahudie”’ is given in Herd’s Scottish Songs, 1776.¢ In this, the dialogue 
is between a mother and son, for whom she is trying to get a wife : 


+ Cf. also “ Nichol 0’ Cod,” No. xiv in Songs from David Herd’s Manuscripts, edited by Dr. 
_— ley has a text of five stanzas, with the refrain “I think the auld runt [#.e. the brite, 
gane 
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Cheer up, my gal - lant Swee - ny, Fire and don’t be shy, But 

3 th 
fe) 
i 
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REcKLE MAHUDIE, 


j Mither. Where will we get a wife to you? 
‘ My auld son Reckle Mahudie, 


Son, Wha but Maggie a-yont the burn, 
She'll make a wife right gudic.* 


Mither, I fear she'll be but a sober wife, 
My auld son, etc. 


But foul fa’ me if I dudie. — aie 


Mither. O what'll you hae to your wadden feast ? 
My auld son, etc. 


Son. A _ of brose and a good sa't 
It'll make a feast right gudie. 


Mither, I fear it'll be but a sober feast, 
My auld son, etc. 


Son. I believe you hae me hae baith sodden and roast, 
But foul fa’ me, etc. 


Mither, O wha'll you hae at your wadden ? 
My auld son, etc 


Son. Wha but Maggie an mysell, 
It’ll make a wadden right gudie. 


! Mither, I fear it'll be but a sober wadden, 
My auld son, etc. 


Son, I believe you’d hae me hae a host of folk, 
But foul fa’ me gin I dudie !* 


* “ Gudie " and “ dudie ” seem to be used humorously for ‘ gude’ and ‘did’ or perhaps to fit 
the tune. There are several old Scottish tunes to which ‘' Reckle Mahudie ” might have been 
composed and sung. ‘The song is really in three 8-line stanzas, each consisting of question, answer, 

| protest, and retort, with interlined refrains, so that such an 8-line stanza tune as “‘ The Hem 
dresser" of Playford’s collection fits it exactly. Burns, in his song to this tune ‘‘ The Deil’s 
awa’,”’ fills up the unaccented last syllable of the musical phrase with the word “ man,” thus : 

The de’il cam’ fiddlin’ thro’ the toun 

And danced awa’ wi’ the exciseman, 

And ilka wife cried ‘‘ Auld Mahoun, 

We wish you luck o’ the prize, man!” 
Of earlier date cf. the “ tide a” and “ ridea” of the “ freemen’s song” “‘ John Dory” (Deutero- 
melia, 1609, but of the Tudor period).—A. G. G. 


The man’s name (if it be a name) is obscure. ‘ Rackle’ means in Scots “ strong 
in old age, strong and clumsy,” and a “ huderon ” on “ hudderon ” is a dirty, ragged 
person. Possibly some connection exists or originally existed between such words 

_ and the character of the prospective bridegroom. 
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The name Nichol in the Norfolk version has been transferred to the girl, but it is 
sill she whose notions are too large for the husband-elect. This version has lost the 
end rhymes of the two refrains, “ good” and “ wood.” The last, as meaning mad, 
points to the antiquity of the song—already indicated by its dialogue form, with 
alternated refrain —though it has been somewhat modernised. In Halliwell’s 
version, ‘‘ Why, sure the man’s gone wood!” should be “‘ Why, sure the woman's 
gone wood! ”’—the niggard’s invariable and sarcastic comment on the bride's 
aspirations. 

It is difficult to say whether the four-bar strain repeated to form the tune, both in 
this and the Irish song above, represents a portion only of a longer tune. There are 
various longer tunes of the same type, and containing a similar four-bar section of 
melody. Cf. ‘“‘ The Bargain ” (I wonder when I’m to be married), Journal, Vol. viii, 
p. 142, and also two tunes in Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, ‘‘ When Adam was first 
created ” and ‘‘ The Mammy’s Pet.” The latter begins : 


> 


My fa-ther he pro-mised me hor - ses, My mo-thershe pro-mised me kyc— 


This was obtained in Dumfriesshire from a grand-daughter of the celebrated Tibbie 
Shiels. My copy of “ The Bargain ” was also obtained in the same county, and both 
songs are about a maiden’s preparations for a husband who has not yet materialized ; 
but the ‘‘ Mammy’s Pet,” like ‘“‘ When Adam was first created,” is furnished with a 
tune for an eight-line stanza, instead of the simpler form.—A. G. G. 


2.—AS I WAS A-WALKING ONE MORNING IN SPRING. 
(MarRIED ON Monpay MorNING.]} 


Noted by E. J. Moeran. SUNG IN THE “ PLEASURE Boat” Inn, 
(DORIA N} Hick1inG, Norrork, 1926. 


7 
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Be 
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Wo 
7 
of § 
y 
e 2. As I was inp in ing, a = pret- 
fair maid and sweet did she _ sing As she was a walk-ing so i 
sweet did she sing, “I’m going to get mar-ried on Mon «day morn - ing. r 


2 “O fifteen year old is too young for to marry, 
A year or two longer I'd have you to tarry, 
lor young men are false their vows to fulfil, ‘ 
So put ofl your wedding next Monday morning ” 


3. =‘ Now you talk like a man without sense, without skill, iP 
Three years I have tarried against my own will. 
1 have made a vow that I mean to fulfil, . 
I am going to get married next Monday morning.” {i 
4 ‘So next Sunday night I mean to prepare, if 
To comb out my locks and to curl up my hair, ‘ 
And six pretty fair maids so neat and so trim 
Shall dance at my wedding next Monday morning.” 


For another version, see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 51, “ At the Sign of the Bonny Blue 4 
Bell.” —M. K. 
Below the version above cited, F. Kidson prints a tune “I mun be marry’d a dl 
Tuesday ” from Walsh’s Dances for 1708. ‘Thistleton Dyer, in his Folk-Lore of | 
Women, prints a text of six verses in a shorter metre, which is perhaps of earlier date. 7 


The first run : 
ee rae As I walked forth one May morning 

I heard a fair maid sweetly sing 
As she sat under a cow milking : 
“* We will be married o’ Sunday.” 
I said “‘ Pretty maiden, sing not so, 
For you must tarry seven years or mo’, 
And then to church you may: 


4 


All to be married 0’ Sunday. 
Mr. Kidson some years ago lent me a fiddler’s MS, tune-book (date apparently 
c. 1800) from which he permitted me to transcribe a tune called “‘ Wee’l be married 
of Sunday ” which seems to belong to this version—allowing for its being an instru- 
mental form and “ dancing set” of the air, It is here given : 
From F, Kipson’s MS.34. 


For another tune see Joyce’s Ancient Irish Music, No. 17.—A. G. G, 
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3-—ALL FROLICKING I’LL GIVE OVER. 


(Tue Girt I Lert Beninp.) 


Noted by E. J. Moeran. SunG By RobERT Miter, 


had but one ese ial - ter, On her “I fixed my eye....... She 


IS. 


~ = 
=== - 
was both fair and hand - some, most beau - ti- ful ont fair...... . There's 


Cuorvus 


no younggirl in this coun - try like her I could com~-pare. All 


fay 


fro-lick-ing I'll give - ver, com - pa - ny rn re - sign,...... And I'll 
(¢) 


tra-vel a- bout from town to town from the girlthat I left - 


2 I turned three times all on my heels, ‘ Alas, what shall I do ? 
We'll clear our coasts from Scotland and bid that girl adieu. 
I asked her if she’d be my bride and whether she'd prove true ; 
O, if 1 did prove true to her, to me she would be kind, 
And kissed, shook hands, and parted with the girl that I left behind. 
All frolicking I'll give over, etc, 


3 So we set sail for Ameriky, strange faces for to sce, 
One day Miss Kitty Walker fell deep in love with me, 
My pockets being all empty, I thought'it was high time 
To stay with her and to think no more of the girl that I left behind. 
All frolicking I'll give over, etc. 


4 One day that I was a-walking all down St. George’s Square, 
The mail-coach now arrived, and post-boy met me there. 
He handed to me a letter, gave me to understand, 
That the girl that I left behind me, she walked with another man. 
All frolicking I'll give over, etc. 
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VARIANTS, 


Variants 
(a) 


iL r= 
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(d) (c) 


Cf. “ My parents treated me tenderly ” (When I became a rover), No. 96 in English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, This has no chorus, but has a last verse 
from which the chorus may have been taken, beginning 


I'll serve my trade, I'll quit my woe, 
Bad company I'll resign— 


the rest almost as above. The ballad also occurs on English broadsides as ‘‘ The Girl 
I left behind.” —A. G. G. 


4.—I WISH I WAS IN DUBLIN TOWN. 
(Tue Irtsn Girt.) 


Noted by E. J]. Moeran. SuNG By Rosert MILLER, 
Sutton, NorFoLk, 1924. 
a 


TT 


1. I wish I was in Dub-lin town, A-sport-ing on the grass, Witha 


@ 


bot-tle of whis- ky in my hand, And on my knee a lass. I'd 


4 
| 
call for li-quor mer -~-ri - ly and pay be - fore I go; 
"soll my lass up - on the grass, Let the wind blow high of 
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Variants (a) 


also 


2  Iwish I was a nightingale, 
I'd sing till the morning clear, 
I'd sing and sing for you, Polly, 
Yor tlie one that 1 love so dear. 
I wish I was a turtledove, 
How gently I would fly, 
I'd light all into my true love’s arms 
At the top-mast head so high. 


3. +I wish I was a small bird, 
I'd fly to my love's nest, 
If I could find my own true love 
How happy I should rest. 
O red as roses was her check, 
And coal-black was her hair, 
So costly were them robes of gold 
That Irish girl did wear. 


For other versions, see Journal, Vol. i, pp. 25, 190.—M. K. 


I have noted this with a text of six verses—sometimes called ‘‘ The New Irish 
Girl ”"—in Sussex. It generally begins : 
As I walked out one May morning* 
Down by the river-side, 
A-gazing all around me 
An Irish girl I spied, 
So red and rosy was her cheeks, etc. 


* or Abroad as I was walking. 


The name of the town where the singer wishes he were is varied at pleasure. In 
one case it is Exeter, and in the “ Manchester Angel” it is naturally Manchester. 
Cf. Mr. Moeran’s. tune with the Mixolydian variant in Journal, Vol. i, p. 190. My 
Sussex tune was a major form of the modal tune in Vol. i, p. 25, and of Dr. Joyce's 
tune to the same song No. 382 in Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, which cf. with Nos. 
498 and 657 (‘ khe Maid of Timahoe”’ or “ As I roved out one morning ”’) in the 
Complete Petrie Collection. Mr. Moeran’s tune is different from all of these.—A. G. G. 


5.—THE OLD MISER. 


(Tne Saitor’s MisForTUNE AND Happy MarrisGe.] 


Noted by E. J. Moeran SuNG BY WILLIAM MILLER, 
[DORIAN] CaTFIELD, NorFrotk, 1924. 
é 


It's of an old mis - er in Lon - don did dwell, Who 


had but one daughter a sail-or lov-éd well. He had —— daugh - ter that 


aie 


Variants (a) (b) 

= — = 


2 ‘O father, dear father, there’s one thing I crave, ‘i 
There is no one in this world but a sailor I will have ; 
For he is my jewel as is my only joy, 
And if I don’t have him my life I will destroy ” 


O daughter, dear daughter, since this it is your lot, 
To have this young sailor I'll for ever bid it not ; 
So I will give consent and you shall be his bride, 
And I’ll fare not to know when the knot it is tied.” 


4 The day that was set, not a long time before, 
To meet at the church with such beautiful store ; 
But before they could get married he pressed him away, 
Instead of great joy they had a sorrowful day. 


5 She dressed herself up in a sailor’s suit of clothes, 
Straightway to the Captain she immediately did go. 
And she was entertained, and this was her lot, 

To be her love’s shipmate, though he knew it not. 


6 Many a long night by the sailor she did lie, : { 
And little did he think that his true love was so nigh. 
“*T once had a sweetheart,” this young sailor did say, : 
But her cruel father he pressed me away. } 
“* And if I was sure this young lady I should not have, : 
i I would soon end my days in a watery grave.” 
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was both fine and gay, And per-sonsof hon -ourcourt her as they say. 
3 


7 She said, “ Now kind sir, I can act up to my pen, 
An astrologer’s part I can take just now and then, 
Come tell me your age and L'il cast up your lot, 
To see whether you be to have-her or not.” 


8 He told her his age and the day of his birth, 
She showed to him his fortune a great deal of worth. 
She showed to him his fortune, she said, ‘‘ This is your lot, 
And I am your true love though you knew it not.’ 


For other versions, see Journal, Vol. ii, p. 181 ; and Vol. viii, p.9. The following 
version is one of two collected in Newfoundland.—M. K. 


(Tue Press-GAnG.] 


Noted by Maud Karpeles. Sunc BY Mr. BENNETT BARNES At 
W. CHAMPNEYS, NEWFOUNDLAND, SEPT. 14TH, 1929, 
lon 


mie 


daugh-ter, none could her ex - cel. A rich mancameto court her but she 


= i + 
+ 
slight-ed them all, Forshe fan-cied a  sail-or both handsome and tall. 


For notes on this ballad see Journal, Vol. viii, p.9. The titles under which it has 
already appeared are “‘ The Press-Gang ”’ and “ It’s of an old Lord.” These versions 
and the Norfolk one above are all in the Dorian mode and allied to each other. 

—A. G.G, 


The words follow the outlines of the story as already printed in the Journal in the 
places referred to above, but they are printed here for the sake of comparison with 
those versions in matters of detail and in the occurrence of particular lines, and more 
especially for the reference to astrology of which Miss Gilchrist’s note speaks in 
Journal, Vol. viii, p. 10. The story may also be compared with that of “ Harriet 
and William ” which follows.—F. H. 
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6.—HARRIET AND YOUNG WILLIAM. 
{WILLIAM AND HAkRIET.] 


Noted by E. J. Mocran. SuNG By OLIvER Waspez, 


It’s of a rich merchant near Lon-don diddwell, He had a fair daugh-ter a 


far - merloved well. Be - cause she was hand-some and loved him so true, Ver 


j4— — 


fa - ther he want-ed her to bid him a- dicu. 


2 ‘Ohno, dearest father, I’m not so inclined 
As to drive this young farmer quite out of my mind.” 
“Oh, unruly daughter, confined you shall be, 
And I'll send this young farmer right over the sea,” 


3. When she was down in her bower one day, 
When William was absent these words he did say ; 
But she sang like a linnet and appeared like a dove, 
: And the song that she sang was concerning her love, 


4 It was not long before young William passed by, " 
And on his dear Harriet he cast his longing eye ; . 
He said, ‘‘ Your cruel father with mine has agreed _ ! 
To send me sailing far over the sea.” ; 


5 She said, ‘“‘ My sweet William, with you I will go, 
Since my cruel father have served you so. 
I'll pass for your shipmate and do what I can, 
And I'll venture with William like a jolly young man.” 


6 So dressed like a sailor as near as could be, 
They both sailed together across the salt sea. 
They both sailed together to some foreign shore, 
Never for to return to old England no more, 


«They both sailed together to some 
When the waves from the ocean began for to roar, 
Their ship it went down to the bottom of the sea, . 1 
And cast on an island was William and she, . { 
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8 They began for to wander some place for to spy, 
For they'd nothing to cat and nowhere for to lie, 
But they sat down together all on the cold ground, 
While the wind and the tempest made a terrible sound, 


9 Anda hunger came on them and death drawing nigh, 
‘They folded together intending to dic. 
What pair could be bolder to bid this world Adicu, 
But there they must languish like lovers so true. 


to = So all you true lovers that do pass by 
One tear drop with pity from your glittering cye, 
One tear drop with pity and point towards the way, 
Where young William and Harriet lic mouldering in the clay, 


This ballad is common on English broadsides, but has not hitherto been printed in 
the Journal. A version of six verses from Monongalia County, U.S.A., is printed by 
Cox in his Folk-Songs of the South, as ‘‘ The Rich Merchant ” (No. 104), but with- 
out tune. The air above given has a Scottish flavour.—A. G. G, ; 


7-—THE PRETTY PLOUGHBOY. 


Noted by E. J]. Moeran. Sunc By Harry Cox, 
(DORIAN) Potter Heicuam, Norrovk, 1924. 


The words are practically the same as those noted and published hitherto in this 
song.—E. J. M. 


For other versions, see Journal, Vol. i, p. 132 ; Vol. ii, p. 146; and Vol. iv, P. 3°3- 

This is a good Dorian form of the “‘ Ploughboy ” tune, but the last four bars belong 
to the Christmas carol ‘‘ God rest you merry.”” The Lancashire tune I give below 
opens with four bars like ‘“‘ The Banks of Sweet Dundee,” but the rest of the tune is 
quite different, and distinct from the usual “ Pretty Ploughboy ” also, though not 
unconnected with the tunes, Journal, Vol. i, p. 132 and Vol. ii, p. 10 (the latter sung 
to the ‘‘ Ploughboy’s Courtship ”’—a different song).—A. G. G, . 
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SECOND TUNE. 


Noted by A. G. Gtlchrist. SunG By Mr. Wuttenrap, 
Bazi, nr. LANCASTER, 1909. 


a ty ploughboy stood zing oer its His hor -se - es 


stood un - der - the shade, It wasdown in yon-ders grove he went 


whist- ling to his plough, And by chance he was to mect a pret - ty 
oN 


+ 
4 


H 


> 


maid, pret-ty maid, And bychancehe was to mect a-pret-ty maid... 


8.—BLACKBERRY FOLD. 


(THE SQuiRE AND THE MILKMAID.] 


Noted by E. J. Mocran. SuNG By GEorRGE HILL, 
East STONHAM, SUFFOLK, 1921. 


2. The squire and his were a - sct-tingin the hall, A-sing-ing to- 


Q 


morn - ing song, Pret-ty Bet -sy the milk - maid came trip-ping a - long. 


For another version, see Journal, Vol. vi, p. 35, where the words are practically the 
same as those sung to this tune.—M. K. 


This is a favourite broadside. The modal tune is interesting, and quite different : 
from the major tune already printed in the Journal. I have heard the ballad sung 
in Sussex to a variant of “ Villikens and his Dinah.”—A. G. G, : 
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_“s geth + er they heard some -one call, As they were a - sing-ing their 
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HUMOROUS AND DISREPUTABLE SONGS, AND 
BALLADS OF ADVENTURE. 


g-—THE SOLDIER AND SAILOR. 


Noted by E. J. Moeran. Sunc By Harry Cox, 
PotTER HEIGHAM, NorFotk, 1927, 


1. A sol-dier anda sail-or were a-walk-ing out one day, They walked till they 


= | 
this our pul - pit And whet ov- -er we pray for, we'll hope soon to sce.” 


For other versions, see Journal, Vol. v, p. 72. The words are almost the same as 
those that have been published.—M. K,. 


10.—THE MARE AND THE FOAL. 


Noted by E. J. Moeran. SunG By Hitt, 
East STONHAM, SUFFOLK, 1921. 


= 


1, The old clerk in this par-ish I know ver - 


a 

toll the eight o’-clock bell; He went to the ale-houseand got a full 
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pot, And for-got the old church for to lock - a-~lock lock. Ri-lo — 


e ri © lid - dle la @ lid - dle,...... La did - dle la did - dle -i e day. 


2 <A mare and a foal they ran in great speed, 
The mare from the bible began for to read. 
“ Stay,” said the foal, ‘‘ before you begin, 
Whatever you pray for I'll answer Amen.” 
Ri-lo-ri, ete. 


“* We'll pray for the millers who grind us our corn, 
For they are the biggest rogues that ever were born ; 
Instead of one sackful they'll take two for toll, ' 
May the devil take millers!" ‘‘ Amen,” said the foal. 
Ri-lo-ri, etc. 


“* We'll pray for the bakers who bake us our bread, 
They'll take a small loaf and then hurl at your head ; 
They'll rip it and squeeze it at every roll, 

May the devil take bakers!” ‘‘ Amen,” said the foal. 
Ri-lo-ri, ete. 


> 


5  ‘ We'll pray for the tailors, for they are no men, 
They'll buy an old coat and they'll sell it again ; 
They'll rub it and scrub it and darn up a hole, 

May the devil take tailors!"’ ‘‘ Amen,” said the foal. 
Ri-lo-ri, etc. 


“* We'll pray for the publicans who draw us our liquor, 
Small measure they like, they can fill us the quicker. 

If you ask them for best beer they'll draw you the small, 
May the devil take publicans!"’ ‘‘ Amen,” said the foal. 
Ri-lo-ri, etc. 


5  ‘* We'll pray for the butchers, for o- are great cheats, 
They'll buy an old cow and they'll sell it young meat. 
May their fingers be burnt into cinders of coal, 

_ the devil take butchers!" ‘ Amen,” said the foal. 
i-lo-ri, etc. 


For another version collected in Warwickshire by Cecil Sharp, see “ Folk-Songs 
from Various Counties” (Folk-Songs of England series, published by Novello). Cecil 
Sharp believed the “‘ Soldier and the Sailor ” to be a modern adaptation of this song— * 
see Journal, Vol. v, p. 73.—M. K. 
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11.—LONDON TOWN. 


[IN Lonpon Streets went AsTRAY.]) 


Potter Heicuam, Norrouk, 1924, 


1, bs I walked Lon- don strects so gay, In Cheap - side I 


lost my fair young maid I chanced to meet, with 


kiss - cs oO she did me treat; I was up to the rigs, 


Down to the jigs, Up to the rigs of Lon - don Town. 


2  Soshe took me to a house of fame, 
She asked me there what was my name, 
And aloud for supper she did call, 
She said, ‘ Old man, you will pay for all.” 
I was up to the rigs, etc. 


3. So supper over, the table cleared, 
She called me her jewel and then her dear, 
And the chambermaids prepared for bed, 
The waiters brought in white and red. 
I was, etc. 


4 It was at the hour ’twixt one and two, 
She asked me if to bed I'd go, 
And so very soon I gave consent, 
And straightway to my bed I went. 
I was, etc, 


5 She thought by me she'd worked her will, 
‘Time she frisked I lay still, 
And as soon as she had got to sleep, 
Out of bed I gently creep. 
I was, etc. 


6 I searched her pockets and there I found 
A silver ring and five hundred pound, 
I thought the gold looked very nice, {? bright} 
Said I to myself, ‘‘ This will buy delight.” 
I was, etc. 
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| 7 So you sharps and flats wheresoever you be, 
Mind you take advice by me, 
And treat them well whate’er betide, 
Look out and keep well in Cheapside. 
1 was, ete. 


The refrain is reminiscent of “ The Bay of Biscay "—a song founded on an old 
sailor-ballad and a scrap of its tune. 
\ Cf. a Manx variant of this tune “ In London streets I went astray,” but without 
text, Journal, Vol. vii, p. 161.—A. G. G. 


12.—THE BARLEY AND THE RYE. 


{ Noted by E. J. Moevan. Sunc By Harry Cox, 


1. It’s of. an on coun - icy farm - er he lived in the West coun - 
a 
e ox - ad ~ 
- try, And he had _ the pret -  tiest lit - tle wife that........ 
e I a 


—bh— 
‘ * court-ing her when the old man he was not  nigh,......+0 Oft - 


i | 
| 


would tum - ble a-mongst the bar-ley and the 


i 4. 4. 


He cried “ wife, I won-der at you for 
VERSE 3 
4 ~ | 


He’s got mon-ey e-nough, love, to pay you for ‘our 
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When the old man woke in the morning he found himself all alone, 

He looked out of the window and saw his wife in the corn. - 

And the young man lay beside her ; it caused the old man to cry, 

lle cried, “ Wife, wife, | wonder at you, for spoiling of my rye. 

3. She cried “ Husband,” she cried “ Husband ” it’s the like I’ve never done before, 
For if you’ve got one friend, I have another one in store. 

He’s a friend, love, will not deceive you if you will him employ : 

He's got money enough, love, to pay you for our barley and our rye.” 


Cf. a Mixolydian form of this tune, in common time, to “ Rounding the Horn,” 
Journal, Vol. v, p. 105.—A. G. G. 


13—THE GIRL OF LOWESTOFT. 
(Tue In THE WALL.) 


Noted by E. J. Mocran. SUNG IN THE “ STAR” Inn, 
A EOL 1A N? no Gth. MartuaM, NorFork, 1924, 


p= 

; She is a rum one, She is a fun-nyone, She is a rum one, O! 


The words are indecent and not of interest or value, so they have{not been{noted. 
The tune sounds like an old dance-air.—A. G. G. —E. J. M. 


14.—THE GROGGY OLD TAILOR. 


Noted by E. J. Moeran. SunG By Mr. CLITTLEBOROUGH, 
Sutton, NorFrotk, 1927. 


1. In fair Lon-don town a young dam-sel did dwell,With her wit and her beau-ty none 


*" could her excel, With her wit and her beau-ty none could her ex - cel, And her 


> 

hus-band he was a bold dro - ver, Fal - da-ral lur - i -li day. 
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Is this a folk tune? Bars five to eight especially are suspicious.—A. M. F. 


A groggy old tailor he livéd close by, 

And all on this here damsel he cast a sly cye, 
“ ‘Ten guineas I'll give if I can with you lie, 
Le your husband he is a bold drover.” 

Fal, ete. 


The bargain was made and upstairs they did run, 
And they jumped into bed ; soon the music begun, 
They huddled, they cuddled, they both fell asleep, 
—_ they never once thought of the drover, 

, etc. 


In the middle of the night when the drover came home, 
He knocked at the door with the palm of his hand. 
“*O hide me, O hide me,” the tailor he cried, 
hear the loud knock of the drover.”’ 


“‘ There’s a dusty old cupboard hangs over the door, 
Where you can get in so snug and secure. 

I will go down and I'll undo the door, ' 
And I'll let in my husband the drover.” 

Fal, etc. 


So she undone the door and her husband walked in, 
With her kiss and her compliments she welcomed him in, 
‘* For your kiss and. your compliments I don’t care a pin, 
= you don’t care a damn for the drover.” 

, etc, 


“*O husband, O husband, there’s no firestuff, 

And if you’re in bed you'll be quite warm enough.” 
“* There’s a dusty old cupboard hangs over the door, 
Which this night I will burn,” said the drover. 

Fal, etc. 


“* Dear husband, now will you grant me my desire, 
For that cupboard’s too good to be burnt on the fire. 
In it I’ve a game-cock I much do admire,” 

“‘ Then’ll I'll fight your gamecock,” said the drover. 
Fal, etc. 


He knocked this old cupboard right down on the floor, 

He kicked it, he knocked it well all o’er and o’er. 

Heels over lugs and right out of the door, ; 

And away went the groggy old tailor. 4 
Fal, etc. 


‘Then upstairs he went, the old cupboard on the floor, 
He knocked the old tailor all over and o'er. 

He kicked him, he hit him, knocked him heels over lugs. 
*‘ I’ve cooked your gamecock,” said the drover. 

Fal, etc. it 
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There is a whole group of broadsheet ballads dealing with a situation of this kind, in 
which the husband returning finds a man concealed in the chimney or cupboard, etc., 
and expels him with indignity. Cf. “ Will the Weaver,” “‘ Butter and Cheese and 
All,” and (probably) “ The Butcher and the Cobbler” of which'the tune and first 


verse are given in Journal, Vol. ii, p. 156. The jest is an old one and widely — 
The tune is reminiscent of “‘ Kate Kearney.”—A. G. G. 


15.—-THE DRUNKARD. 


Noted by E. J. Moeran. Sunc By Robert Miter, 
Sutton, NorFrotk, 1924. 


+ 


1. For I'll walk the streets up and “I'll walk the streets down, TI shall 


~ 
mest the land - la dydressed in silk gown. Withmy el - bows all 


out and my bree-cheshaint a bit 0’ knees, You are the big-gest 


_ Vag->a-bond that ev-er I did see. 


2 Where I go so raggety and you go so fine, 
Tis of the good money you have took of mine. 
Ale and tobacco for you I have paid, 


If I haint, you’d a-had to a-gone in your raggeds away. 


3. +If I had been ruled by my old woman at the first, 
I might have had silver and gold in my purse, 
To maintain - wife and my children so small, 
But 'tis I, a silly drunkard, I have ruined them all. 


4 I shall cock up my hat as I had on before, 
And I'll go home to my wife, and I’ll love her no more. 
And the more I shall beat her the more she will cry, 
And the more silly drunkard and blackguard am I. 


An Aeolian (?) tune of the “‘ Green Bushes ” type.—A. G. G. 
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16—THE PUBLICAN. 


Noted by E. J. Moeran, SUNG IN THE “ Wuite Horse" INN, 
NEATISHEAD, 1928. 


The words were not noted at the time and opportunity for doing so has not since 
occurred,—E, J. M. 

Cf. the three “ Henry Martin” tunes in Journal, Vol. viii, pp. 182-3. It is a 
question whether this tune is not a traditional form of the old air ‘‘ Death and the 
Cobler ’”’ (A cobbler there was), with the ‘‘ Derry down.”’ refrain, often borrowed, with 
the tune, for other songs. It is Air LVI in the Beggar's Opera.—A. G. G. 


17.—THE ROBBER. 


(FrasH Lap or CHARLEY REILLY or IN Newry Town.] 


First TuNnE 


J]. M By Bett, 
Sutton, NorFoLk, 1927. 


| 
| 
1. In New-lyntown I was bredand born, At Ste-phen’s Green where T 
dicd of scorn, I served my time in the sad-dler’strade, And T 
al ways was TOV - ing blade. ' 
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Srconp Tunxz. 


Noted by E. J. Moeran,. SunG sy Harry Cox, 
Potter HEIGHAM, NorFoLk, 1927, 


Stephen’s GreenwhereI died of scorn, I served my time in the 


sad-dler’s trade, And I al - ways was a rov -ing blade. 


The singer’s title for this ballad was ‘“‘ The Highwayman,” but for the sake of 
convenience in distinguishing it from the other Norfolk ‘‘ Highwayman ” printed in 
this number and the numerous other “ Highwaymen” in the Journal, the alter- 
native title ‘‘ The Robber ” has been adopted.—F. H. . 


For another version “‘ In Newry Town” see Journal, Vol. i, p. 114.—M. K. 


Cf. also “ Flash Lad” in Dr. Barrett’s English Folk-Songs. Other names for the 
ballad are ‘‘ Charley Reilly ” (or O’Reilly) and ‘‘ The Robber.” Dr. Barrett’s and 
the above versions of the same tune are of a common stock pattern for execution 
songs. “ Flash Lad” has a refrain : 


Which makes me now lament and say, 
As in the dismal cell I lay, 

Pity the fall of young fellows all, 

O well-a-day! O well-a-day | 


The Journal version above cited has a text of nine verses, this Norfolk version with 
eight being nearly the same.—A. G. G. 
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1. In New - lyn town T was bred and_ born, At —, 

4, 
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18.—_THE WHALECATCHERS. 


(Tue GREENLAND WHALE-FISHERY.] 


Noted by E. J. Moeran. Sune py Harry Cox, 
Potter Heicuam, Norrork, 1924. 


1, I can - not stay all on the shore, As I am so deep-ly in 


v debt, To Greenland we will go, brave boys, Some mon-ey for to 


get, brave boys, Some mon - ey for to get. 


4 


For other versions, see Journal, Vol. i, p. 101 and Vol. ii, p. 243.—M. K. 


The text is well known, and here presents so little variation that the other verses 
are omitted.—F, H. 


A well-known old sea-song. The tune is a variant of the one printed in Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 243.—A. G. G, 


\ 
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TWENTY GAELIC SONGS. 


NOTES ON THE SINGERS. 


[Eighteen Gaelic Songs were sung on June r1th, 1906, by CATRINIAN (Kate) McLean, 
aged 30, near Camas Darach, Arisaig, and noted by Lucy E. Broapwoop.} 


ATRINIAN McLEAN is the daughter of Ewan McLEAn, crofter, of Cross, 
close to Camas Darach, Arisaig. Ewan MCLEAN, “ aged 79 or 80 ” and looking 
older perhaps, was a kind of overseer to Mr. Macdonell of Camas Darach. He can not 
read Gaelic, speaks it, but, beyond a complimentary phrase or two, knows no English 
at all. He was about the most famous singer of the neighbourhood, and has a great 
store of Gaelic legends and folklore. He knew many “ Bards” in his day. His 
daughter said that the bards were “ just crofters like ourselves” usually ; she had 
known “ verse-makers ’’ but not “ grand bards.” Bards often composed the words 
only of their songs, matching to them the old tunes learnt “ from mouth to mouth.” 
Ewan MCLEAN sang two songs in his cottage, sitting on the edge of his bed. His 
voice through old age and feeble health was not very true, but the spirit with which 
he sang (‘‘ Sir John Cameron of Fassifern’s Lament ”’ especially) was very fine and 
expressive. Mrs. MCLEAN, the wife, spoke good and beautiful English and burst forth 
into praise of the old songs: ‘‘ Oh, if you could but know the Gaelic, to understand 
how fine and beautiful the poetry is, and the beautiful tunes which we learn from 
mouth tomouth! There is nothing like them, indeed!” 
CATRINIAN consented at once to sing to me, the day before I left Arisaig. She and 
I went onto a hill-side overlooking the sea, she bringing with her two printed antholo- 
gies of Gaelic (words only), ‘ Sar-Obair nam Bard Gaelach”’ (Mackenzie, Glasgow. 
Macgregor Polson & Co., 75, Argyll St., mpcccxI) and “Tha An t-Oranaiche ” 
(Sinclair, 62, Argyll St., Glasgow, 1879). She sang from about 2 till nearly 5, and 
again from 8 till ro in the evening. Her voice was exceedingly true, and her whistle 
perfectly true also. Her rhythm was very good and she was admirable at stopping, 
and repeating. She knows neither tonic-sol-fa or staff-notation, but confesses to a 


passion for music. She had learnt the songs almost all from her father, who learnt 


them from boyhood upwards from boatmen, crofters, weavers, bards, etc. Her father, 
to whom Mr. Macdonell’s son had given Mackenazte’s book of poetry, cannot read it, 
but prizes it greatly, and with the help of his family can recall songs from the col- 
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lection, setting them to what he considers the suitable tunes. EWAN MCLEAN greatly 
- despises the “ faked’ versions of Gaelic Songs when he hears them, and so do his 
family. Catrinian learnt none of these songs in school, teaching of national song 
not having been introduced when she was a child, She was singularly intelligent in 
avoiding hackneyed published songs. She knew that “ Horo, my nut-brown Maid” 
and “‘ Fear a’ Bhata,” etc., etc., were among the latter, and in “ very wrong” 

versions too, often. 

She described the Chorus “ at balls” being sung thus :— 
Usually the Chorus begins the song. People forming the Chorus will sit, or stand, 
round the room, in a circle, holding the corners of handkerchiefs, which they use to 
connect themselves in a chain. They flap the handkerchiefs up and down as they 
' sing, to mark the time. The Chorus usually ends the song also. The “ verse”’ is 
sung by the person selected to be soloist. 

Mrs. MCLELLAN, who sang Nos. 19 and 20, was aged about 55 and was born in the 
neighbourhood of Achnaluinbeg, North Morar, Inverness. She learnt the songs from 
het parents and neighbours. She sang beating time with her foot, and varied the 
ornaments, etc., with nearly every verse. Her “ verse” was difficult to separate 
from the “chorus.” Her knowledge of English was limited, extremely. Her des- 
cription of Waulking (a word that she herself did not know) is as below :— 

“ This is a song they will be singing for working on their clothes (cloths) for men. 
The women will be gathered together. Three women will be on one side of the table, 
~ and three women on the other side, and they will be working the clothes so ” (beating 
with her fists first on one side and then the other on the table of her parlour, where 
we were sitting). ‘‘ It will be to make the clothes thicker ; Highland clothes that 
we are wearing. I have myself many times made it and sung. First we will be 
washing the clothes and then thicken them. The words [of No. 19] are about working 
on the boys’ clothes to make them thicker. There is the Chorus.” 

' I could not make out what was sung by soloist, and what by the chorus, but it 
seemed to be a sort of Antiphon. 


L.E.B, 
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GAELIC SONGS AND NOTES. 


N.B.—The English paraphrases in small type are by Mr. Martin Freeman. When printed in 
large type they are taken direct from Miss Broadwood’s manuscript, where they are quoted be- 
tween eoned commas and are presumably the singer’s words of interpretation. 


1.—NIGHEANAG A’ CHUIL DUINN. 


(The Maid with the Brown Hair.) 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood, Words in An #-Oranaiche, p. 337, 
Cuorus (given out by soloist) 
— T T T 1 
===: 
Nigh’n - ag =a’ chil duinn nach fhan thu! Fhios a's tir gur 
= j SS 


-o- 
mi do__leann - an, Nigh’n- ag = duinn nach fhan thu! 
Vurss. Repeat Cuorus. 


Nigh’n-ag a chiil bharr- inn bhdidh-eich Tha mi’n tdir ort 0 chionn tam - uil. 
Or 


Cuorvus 
End. 


i} 


Nigh’n-ag a’ chiil duinn nachfhanthu! Fhios a’s tir gur mi _ do leann-an 
VERSE Repeat Cuorvus. 


= = 


“Nigh’n-ag a’ bharr-inn bhdidh-eich, ThA mi’ntiir ort  chiona tam - uil. 


ae Stay. brown-haired girl! All men know I am your lover. Stay, brown-haired 

ity 

(Vers) Gis withthe prety fai (light-coloured) hair, I have been pursuing after youa 
w 
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_ The second version was that originally obtained in 1906. On checking it and 
asking more about chorus and verse on July gth, 1907, Miss Broadwood obtained the 
song in the form printed first.—F. H. 


Sce also a version in Macdonald’s Gesto Collection.—L. E. B. 


Cf. the second version with “Gun chrodh gun aighean”’ (The tocherless lass), 
No. 10, in the Celtic Lyre.—A. G. G. 


2.—IRIN ARIN U HO RO: MO GHAOL AIR MARCUS LATHURNA. 


(The Marquis of Lorne.) 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood. Words in An t-Oranaiche, p. 23. 
Ir - in, ar - in a hé Ir in, ar - in i hé 
Repeat for Versx. 


Ir - in, ar-in a hé - r6! Mo ghaol air Mar- cus Lath-ur - na. 


Ho-Ro! The Marquis of Lorne is my darling. 


“ An old tune but the words are about the present Duke of Argyll.” For versions’ 
of similar tune see “ Soraidh Slan le Fionn-Airidh ” (Farewell to Fiunary) in “ A 
Choisir Chuil,” Pt. I, p. 8, “ Songs of the North” (bad version), ‘‘ Songs of a Highland 
Home (Farewell, etc.) and notes, a version in the “ Celtic Lyre,” and a } variant 
called ‘’S tu Mo Luaidh Na’m Faidhinn Thu ”’ in the Inverness Collection of High- 
land Pibrochs and Laments, Pt. 2 (Logan & Co., Inverness) and Gaelic Songs (Baptie) 
and “‘S tu mo Luaidh ”’ in the Gesto Collection and in Fraser No. 62, and “ Fionn- 
Airidh,” Gaelic Melodies (Logan, Inverness).—L. E. B. 


A variant is in The Thistle— Fionn Airidh” (Fingal’s Sheilin). Fraser’s tune 
above cited has a considerable resemblance to the Scottish air’ Tak’ your auld cloak . 
aboot ye.”—A. G. G. 
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3.—THUG MI’N OIDHCHE’N RAOIR SUNNDACH. 
(I was happy last night.) 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood. Words in An t-Oranaiche, p. 79. 


[GAPPED SCALE (no 7th)} 
Rather slo: 


mi'n oidh - che’n raoir sunnd-ach, “Beat-adh ” ris a chal-adh, Gus an 


d’rain - ig mi'n t-dit - ec, Far an d'ihag mi mo leann an, 
= 
— t 


si posd-a ri fear aig a bhai - le,  Lesnaim 


dhaing -eann nach fhu -a -sgail, Dh’fhag truagh , mi rim’ mbair- eann, 


I was happy last night, as I approached (?) the shore, until I reached the place where I 
had left my love. I found her married to a young man in the village—tied by a fast 
knot. It has made me miserable for the rest of my life. 


This is the song of a sailer who returns to find his loved girl married. Note the 
absence of the leading-note. Words and a version of the same tune in “A Choisir 
Chiuil,” Pt. I, and tune “ Jacobite Song ”’ in Songs of a Highland Home.” —L. E. B. 


In general structure this air belongs to a group which includes the Irish ‘‘ Old Head 
of Denis,” the Highland “ Robi donn gdrach,” the Lowland “ Todlin’ Hame,” in 
England the “ Poor Stranger,” and other songs. The pattern of these allied tunes is 
sometimes a b b a, and sometimes a a b a (as above). When the 6 strain is repeated 
the tune is supposed to exhibit a special Irish characteristic, but till it can be proved 
that all folk-tunes which repeat the middle section are of Irish origin, the point 
remains doubtful. Stock folk-ballad tunes like ‘“ The Banks of Sweet Dundee” 
sometimes repeat a and sometimes +. Individual rer: and psychology probably 
explain such variation.—A. G. G. 
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4-—LAMENT ON A FAMOUS CAMERON. 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood. 
|GAPPED MODE (no 2nd) } 


Very animated and defiant-sounding recitative. 
or —|| 


This tune stands without words both in Miss Broadwood’s own MS. book and in 
the copy which Miss Tolmie made in 1908 for purposes of underlaying the Gaelic 
words. There are, however, two. detached MSS. in Miss Broadwood’s collection 
which serve to unite the tune and words as corrected by Mr. Freeman and printed 
below. One is a half-sheet of music-paper on which the first verse of ‘‘ Cumha do 
Dhomnull Camshron ”’ (Lament for Donald Cameron) is set underneath this tune : 


4A.—CUMHA DO DHOMHNULL MOR OG. 


(Lament on Donald Mor the younger.) 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood. 
[G4PPED MODE (no 2nd) } 
DB 


’S goirt an naigheachdso thain - ig oirnn Bho Bhraigh Uis--ge Ruaidh. 
Chaill sliochd Iain. ... ‘ic MhartuinnGual -a lai - dir nam.... buadh. 
—— 
lion-mhor neach a bhacraidh-teach Ri linn do _ char -adh’s an uaigh. ’S beag an 


t-iogh- nadh do chaird - ean Dbhi’n drasd - 
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The other is the poem itself in full, upon which Miss Broadwood has written “ This 
belongs to the tune Kate McLean sang me. She says so. July 1908. L.E. BR.” 
There is however another lament “ noted from the singing of Ewan McLean, crofter 
(80) of Arisaig, N.B., July 1906, and translated afterwards by Annie Gillies,” This 
lament however belongs, as Miss Broadwood afterwards found, to another tune 
(No. 21 in this Arisaig collection), Her original (1906) title for the present song 
“Lament on Sir John Cameron of Fassiefern’’ is wrong, as she found out in the 
following year when Kate McLean explained that she had sung the wrong tune to 
those words. Here, however, was the tune, and Kate then declared that her father 
always sang it to a lament on another Cameron who was a great hunter but not a 
great warrior (a Cameron of Letterfinney, Lochaber, according to Kate’s sister). Miss 
Broadwood therefore corrected her title (1907) to ‘“‘ Lament on a certain Cameron 
famous in sport.” The right words were obtained by Miss Tolmie in the following 
year from a Rev. Archibald Macdonald. A letter signed C. B. and dated July 6th, 
1908, puts the matter beyond doubt . . . “ Kate tells me they are the words which 
her father sang to that tune you gave me: the Lament on Donald Cameron the 
hunter. . . . Kate came up and hummed the tune to me on Saturday after I had 
written to you and said how she had been mistaken the first year in giving it as the 
Lament on Col. Cameron of 4 Bras (sic).” : 

The reference to Quatre Bras is explained by a note attached to this song (No. 4) 
but properly belonging to “ Sir John Fassiefern ” (No. 21) : ‘ He was not “ Sir John” 
but “‘ Colonel John,” born 1771, died in battle at Quatre Bras, 1815. His father was 
made baronet in honour of his distinguished son.—t. E. B.’ 

In view of this rather complicated history of the collection of the song and of the 
absence of any available references to a printed text (if any), the original Gaelic is 
here given with a translation made by Miss Tolmie.—F’. H. 


CumHA DO DHOMNULL CAMSHRON, 
a dh’eug ann an Lichd-Ruaidh a’n Lochaber, do’n, gairmte gu cumanta 
Domhnull Mér Og. Le Ailean Dall. 


2 ’Sé bhi t’iarguinn, a Dhomhnuill, 4 Bha thu iriosail, cairdeil, 


3 


A dh’fhag broénach an sluagh. 

lionmhor maighdean 's bean dg 

A chite dedir air an gruaidh 

An latha chaireadh fo’n fhod 

An t-saoidh mhér bha’n Lichd-Ruaidh 
An ciste ghiubhais nam bdrd, 

’S nach diisg le cedl gu 1d-luan. 


Lamh a losgadh an fhidair 

"N ard nan stuchd-bheannaibh fuar, 
é do thogail air ghitlan 

A dh’fhag do mhuinntir cho truagh. 
’S léir a bhla air do dhithaich 

Gu’n deach an iir ort co luath: 

*S gu’m fhear comhairle ’s riin thu 
Aig an Diichd ’s an taobh-tuath. 


Déirceach, pairteach ri bochd, 

Uasal, combanta, braithreil, 

’N am b’é sud cas an d’thight’ ort ; 
’S bu trom toradh do laimhe 

’N uair a tharladh tu ’n trod, 

’S bhiodh mér-fheum aig do namhaid 
Air leigh gu caradh a lot. 


’S ro-mhaith laidheadh an armachd 
Air slios dealbhach an laoich ; 

Paidhir dhag nam ball airgid 

’S iad gun chearb air do thaobh, 
Biodag ghlas us cas chairgneach, 
Bheannach, airgiodach, dhaor ; 

*S an Am an ceannach bho’n mhargadh 
Cha bhiodh tairgse dhuibh saor. 


6 
| 5 
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Thig féileadh sdr-bhreachdain 
Ort am pleatadh gu dli, 
Boined ghorm ann san fhasan 
Air chil bachlach nan lib, 

*S osain ghearr an deagh chadaidh 
paidhir ghartan bho’n bhith, 
Air do chalpanan gasda 
Shitibhladh glachdan ‘us chirnn, 


Sar bhiatach an rathaid 

Air an tathaicheadh sluagh, 
Gheibhte sonas ad lAmhaibh 

gach aon lAtha toirt uait ; 

’N uair a shuidheadh tu d’ chathair, 
A ghniis bu tlathala snuadh, 
Gheibhte siigradh ’us aidhear 

An ciirt do thighe gun gh 


Sar bhiatach na dibhe 

An am suidh 's tigh-dsd, 

Ort bu shuarach am botal 

A bhi ’g a chosg air a bhord ; 
Cha’n fhoghnadh an seipeinn, 
Leat bu bheag é ri Ol, 

Ach na tunnachan lionta 

Air an dioladh tu ’n t-or. 


Teanga mhacanta, chinnteach, 

Bu bhlasd’ dh’innseadh gach sgedil ; 
Do dheud shnaighte mar ibhir 

’S a bheul bu shiobhalta gldir ; 

Siil ghorm bu ghlan lionadh 


Mar dhritchd sa mhin mhaduinn ched 


*S an fhuil mhoralach phriseil 
ad ghruaidh air sloladh mar rés. 


Fhir a chuirp a b’ fhearr cuma 

Bho chrin do mhullach gu d’bhonn, 
Pearsa ghasda, dheas, dhireach 
Dh’fhas gu mileanta trom ; 

*N am an creachann a dhireadh, 
Fhir a b’ inntinneach fonn, 

Co bhuidhneadh geall stri ort 

A siubhal frith nan damh-donn. 


13 


14 


15 


Co sealgair thug barr ort 
Am bun no ’m braigh nan gleann 
Fadar crioch Arraghaidheal 

Agus Baideanach thall ? 

do roghainn ‘us t’dilgheas 

Bhi siubhal fasaich ‘us bheann, 

ann an déidh do lAimhe 

Gheibhte 'n cndimh nach biodh gann. 


’N uair a sgaoileadh tu ’n 
’S a mhaduinn Fhoghair ri dealt, 
Bhiodh do mhiol-choin ‘gan taghadh 

Gu d’ mhiann ’s do roghainn thoirt leat ; 
uair a leagadh tu 'n lan-damh 

Am Fasach nan Glachd, 

Bhiodh a sgornan ’g a riasladh 

Ann am beul do choin ghlais. 


’S tric a laidh thu air t’uilinn 

A’ monadh Dhrumain ’s an fhraoch, 
Cuilean seang aig do chasaibh 

’S do chuilbheir snaighte ri d’thaobh, 
Air ghabail beachd air an athar 

Ciod @ bu rathad do’n ghaoith, 

Ag iarraidh faith air na damhaibh, 

’S do shiil 's an amharc gu caol. 


Bu tu namhaid a choilich 
’S moch a ghoireadh ’s a chraoibh ; 
Agus giomanach eala 


‘’S an fhaoileach earraich ri gaoith, 


’N uair a thairneadh tu ’n acfhuinn 
Bhiodh luaidhe Shas’nach na taobh 
’S 1 gun chomas, gun astar, 

Gun dol dhachaidh thar caol. 


*S ann na laidh ’m Muccomair 

Tha ’n laoch bu shomalta dreach 

Dh’fhas gu h-aillidh, deas, foinnidh, 

’S an t-saoidhe bha soilleir na bheachd ; 
Fhir a sheasadh am pairt . 
’N am biodh do chairdean an glais, 

bu tu ’n curaidh neo-sgithach 

Gu toirt sabhailte ’mach. 


16 Ceisd nam ban bho ’n Tir Abrach, 
Bho Dhoch-an-Asaich an fhedir, 
Bho Leitir-Fhionnlaidh nam badan 
Far an stadadh na sldigh, 
Bho Léchaidh nam bradan 
bho Loch-Airceig nam bd, 
Lan-ghaisgeach Chloinn-Chamshroin, 
An laoch da ’m b’ ainm Domhnull Og. 


TRANSLATION. 
A LAMENT TO DONALD CAMERON, 
generally known as Tall Donald the Younger, who died in Leckroy in Lochaber. 
By Allan Macdougall the Blind, 


1. Grievous are the tidings which have come to us from the hill-side whence descends the water 
of Roy: the race of John Mac-Martin has lost the ‘ shoulder’ strong in victory. Many were they 
who were mourning when thou wast stretched in the grave, and little cause for wonder it is that 
thy kindred should now be sad. 

2. It is lamenting for thee, O Donald, that has left the people so downcast. Numerous are 
the maidens and young wives on whose cheeks tears were seen, on the day when thou wast laid 
beneath the sod—the great and excellent man who lived in Leckroy—in a chest of boards of pine, 
whence music will not awake thee till the Judgment Day. 

3. Thy hand would set powder on fire on the top of the cold, peaked mountains. Thy being 
carried on a bier left thy followers so sad. Evident is the effect on thy country, that the earth 
went over thee so soon ; a counsellor and friend hadst thou been to the Duke in the North. 

4 Thou wast courteous and friendly, charitable and generous to the poor, noble, companion- 
able and brotherly, as the case might be ; and heavy was the result of thy hand when it happened 
ior thee to be in a quarrel, and great necd had thy opponent of a physician to treat his wounds. 

5. Well did his arms lie on the handsome figure of the hero: a pair of pistols with silver orna- 
ments, without blemish, at thy side ; a grey dirk with handle of deer’s horn, ‘These, if brought 
from the place of merchandise, would not have been cheaply offered. 

6. A kilt of fine tartan in close po ee became thee, with a blue bonnet in the fashion on thy 
curling head of hair, tartan hose of good quality and bought garters on thy comely limbs, that 
were nimble in traversing hollows and crags. 

Excellent host by the way, on whom many would call ; and happiness would be received at 
thy hands and every day be given forth by thee. When thou wast seated in thy chair princely 
was thy mien, and mirth and joy were found in the precincts of thy dwelling without gloom, 

8. Admirable dispenser of drink when sitting at table in the Inn, a bottle seemed paltry to thee 
to use at the board ; a chopin would not be enough—a trifle for thee to take ; but tuns full, on 
which thou wouldst lay out thy gold. 

9. Thine was a tongue that was mild and truthful and could with best effect relate a tale ; thy 
teeth carved as from ivory in the mouth of most courteous voice ; a full blue eye like the dew on 
acalm, misty morning ; and the noble and precious blood settled in thy cheeks like the rose. 

ro. Thou man of most handsome form from the crown of thy head to the sole of thy feet, of 
agreeable presence, active and erect, becoming portly, and of stately mien—in climbing the 
mountain-side, thou man of inspiriting good humour, who could compete with thee, in traversing 
the haunts of the brown stag ? 

11. What huntsman could surpass thee at the base, on the slopes of the glens, between the 
borders of Argyll and of Badenoch over there ? Thy choice it was, thy delight, to be walking over 
moorland and hill; and as a result of thy hand, or thy weapon, bones were seen not to be rare. 

12. When thou wouldst disperse the chase on a dewy morning in Autumn, the best of thy 
hounds would be chosen to fulfil thy desire and choice. When thou didst lay low the full-grown 
stag in Fasach-nan-glachd (the Desert Place of Hollows), his neck would be mangled in the mouth 
of thy grey hounds. 

13. Often hast thou leaned on thy elbow in the heather on the moor of Drumnod, a slender young 
dog at thy feet, and thy gun with carved work upon it by thy side, contemplating the sky and the 
direction of the wind, seeking an ambuscade for the deer, and thine eye gazing narrowly around. 

14. A dangerous foe wast thou to the cock crowing early from the tree ; and hunting the swan 
in stormy season of early spring, when thou wouldst draw the trigger there would be English lead 
in her side, and she left helpless, unable to move or return home over the sound: 

15. At Muccomer lies the hero of most benevolent aspect, who grew beautiful, active ani! 
graceful ; an accomplished man, clear in his thought ; a man who would take the part of his 
friends in prison and a fearless champion in getting them safely out. 

16. Dear to the women of Lochaber, of grassy Doch-an-Assy, of Letter-Finley of the thickets 
where multitudes assemble, of Lochy of the salmon and Loch Arkaig of kine—perfect hero of 
Clan-Cameron was he, whose name was Donald the Young. ' 
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5—A MHAIRI BHAN OG. 
(Fair Young Mary.) P 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood, Words in Mackenzir’s Sar Obair, p, 232, 
Brisk but woeful. 


A 


fhuair mi ort cdir, Cho bu mhaith leam, Le 


— 


de bannt - aibh daing - cnn, ‘Sle snaim 


-fhaot-inn air laimh, Le gridh gach car-aid,Rinn slaint - e mhair-canna’m chré. 


Fair Young Mary—The singer rejoices that he is married to the girl he always wanted. 


The words are by D. (Ban) McIntyre, who wrote them on his wife after marriage. 
Cf. Patrick Macdonald’s Argyleshire tune (No. 139) called ‘ Maraidh bhan dg” noted 
before 1760 ; Simon Fraser’s Highland Airs (No. 47) ‘ Mari bhan ogg’ (embellished 
and incorrect version) ; Songs of the Gael ‘ Mairi Bhan Og’ ; a very different version 
to same title in The Thistle ; and a bad version in Songs of the North (‘ Mairi,’ etc., or 
‘Fair young Mary’). Cf. also “ My Tocher’s the Jewel” and notes thereon .in 
Wood’s Scottish Songs, and ‘ Adieu Dundee’ and ‘ Mary of Castle Cary’ also in 
Wood's Scottish Songs, also ‘ True-hearted was he’ (air ‘ Bonnie Dundee ’) in Smith’s 
Scotish Minstrel, Vol. 2. This is very commonly included in Gaelic collections to 
widely differing variants of the fine tune. See also Albyn’s Anthology.—L. E. B.. 


‘Bonnie Dundee’ is also the tune of Tannahill’s song ‘ The Braes o’ Gleniffer,’ 
and was that of Scott’s ballad of Claverhouse (‘ Bonnie Dundee’) before it was. 
supplanted by the modern rollicking tune.—A.G.G. 
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A Mhai-ri bhan og, 'Stu’n digh th’air m'air-c, Rim’ bhed bhi for am bith-inn 
fhé in 

i 


6—AN TEID THU LEAM A MHAIRI. 


(Ho, ro, I shall not weep for you.) * 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood, 


(MIT XOLYNIAN) Words in An t-Oranaiche, p. 487. 
Moderately quick, smooth and graceful. 


An téid thu leam Mhai - ri, ‘Sam faibh thu leam air - Ie, An 
é 
e 
téid thu leam air bharr nan tona, Gu tir nan gleann 's nan ar:d-bheann. i = 
u 
(1907) 
, will ith me? Will over the sea? Will with ; 
waves to the land of the gions and the high peaks?” 
Words by Iain Munro. In An t-Oranaiche they are directed to be sung tothe tune 
of ‘ Up, and war them a’, Willie.’—L. E. B. p.! 


The two variants were noted a year later in 1907 as marked.—F, H. 


‘An téid thu leam’ (Will you go with me ?) is the title of a tune, p. 163, of The , se 
Thistle. It is there said to be a fisherman’s song.—A. G. G. 
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7—MHNATHAN A’GHLINNE SO, 


(Wives of this glen, ’tis time to rise.) 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood. Words in An t-Ovanaiche, p. 484. 
(AI XOLYDIAN) 
Cuorus, Fierce and warlike. 


Mhnathan ghlinne so, Ghiinn-e so, ghlinn-e so, Mhnathan a ghlinn-e s0, 
Fine. VERSE. 


‘Smithich dhuiblheir - igh! ‘Smis’ rinn a mhoch cir-igh, Mhoch cir - igh, mhoch eir-igh, 
Cuorus, 


‘Smis’ rinn a mbhoch eir- igh, he aibh’s bha 


(Chorus) Wives of this glen, this glen, this glen, Wives of this ay ’tis time to rise. 


(Verse) *Tis I that rose early, rose early, rose early, 'Tis I that rose early, and you 
ought to have done so. 


“ This is about the Massacre of Glencoe, and is often played on the pipes.” 

Called ‘ Lord Bradalbane’s March’ in Inverness Collection of Highland Pibrochs, etc., 
p. ii. A less good version of the tune in ‘ A Choisir Chiuil,’ part iv, to the words 
“ Mhuinntir a’ Ghlinne so ” or “‘ Ye Men of the Glen.”” See also ‘ Baddich na brigan ’ 
in Smith’s Scotish Minstrel and Johnson’s Museum ‘ How sweet in this lone vale’ 
set “‘ to a favourite Gaelic Melody.”—L. E. B. 


A variant is in The Thistle as “ Bodaich nam brigeis.” The tune is of the pibroch 
type. Cf. “ Pibroch of Donuil Dhu” (Lochiel’s March), found in many Scottish 
_ collections, Although Miss Broadwood describes the tune as Mixolydian it has no 
7th.—A. G. G. 


Cf. Journal, Vol. iv, p. 171, No. 17 and Miss Tolmie’s and Miss Broadwood’s notes, 
—F.H. 
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§8.—SEINN, OCH H6-RG, SEINN. 
{(Sing, oh alas, sing.) 


Noted by L, E. Broadwood. Words in An t-Oranaiche, p. 13. 
Cuorvus, Slow. 


Seinn, och, ho- seinn, Scinn, och ho-ré - leann-an, Seinn, och ho 

e 


- seinn! ‘Sgur an -ach thd mi, ’Smi air air - idh chruidh bhalane. 


+ ‘He was in a strange land and says he came from Rannoch in Perthshire.” 


(Chorus) Sing, och ho-ro, sing! Sing, och ho-ro, my love! Sing, och ho-ro, sing ! 
(Verse) How sad am I, on the shieling of the milch cows ! 


The drop of a fifth in the cadence of this refrain is very characteristic of Gaclic 
choruses. Cf. Nos. 62 and ror of the Tolmie collection, Journal, Vol. iv, pp. 221, 
266.—A. G. G. 


g9.—A’ NIGHEAN BHUIDH’ BHAN. 
(The Girl with the Golden Hair.) 
Noted bv L. E. Broadwood. Words in Mackenziz’s Sar Obair, p. 378. 


PPED MODE (no 2nd) Jj 
Cuorus. Brisk and marked. 


nigh-ecan bhui’ bhAn na falbhadh tu Jeam, Mo nigh’n bhui’ bhan na 


~ 


falbhadh tu leam, nigh - ean bhui’ bhan na falbhadh tu leam, Gu'’n 
VERSE 
ceann-aich - inn gin de’n = t-slod - a dhuit. Nigh- - ean bhan_ th’air 
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Cnoe an Mhur-ain, Dh’an tug mi mo gheol. oO an uir - idh, 
t 


Bannsa leam na dr na cruinn - Chuil - ein thu bhi sint’ rium. 

VARIANT 


Words by Donald McInnes. 

“ He asks her to go with him, and promises to give her a silken dress. He lives at 
a place like the one we are sitting on, a hill with these (touching the bents on the 
sandhill), He has loved her since last year, and would rather have her than any 


gol d.”” 
10—THA TIGH’N FODHAM EIRIGH. 
(I must arise.) 
Noted by L, E. Broadwood. Words in Mackenygr’s ‘Sar Obair, p. 397. 
(PENTATONIC] 


e-* 
— 
Tha tigh'n fodh’m, fodh’m, fodh'm, Tha tigh’n fodh’m, fodh’m, fodh'm, Tha ti 
Fine. Verse. 


fodh’m, fodh'm, fodh’m, Thatighn fodh-am éir ig Sud an 
=F 
t-sldint-e chiir -am - ach, Ol - a-maid gu sunndach i; Deoch 


Repeat Cuorus. 

sliin - te Ail-ein < Mo dhir-achd dhuit gu’n éir - ich. 


For title (=‘ It comes upon me to arise,’ #.¢. for Prince Charlie) cf. ‘Sound the 
Pibroch’ in Songs of a Highland Home and in Songs of the North, and also-‘ Ailean 


- 
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Muideartach ’ in Celtic Lyre. For the verse cf. “A T-Eilean Muileach”’ (‘‘ The Isle 
of Mull’’) in Gaelic Songs arranged by C. Baptie ; also ‘Tha tighin fotham eiridh’ 
in Albyn’s Anthology. 

“A song about Clanranalds who were Macdonalds. They possessed Arisaig, 
Morar and Uist.” 

Composed in memory of the Battle of Sherrifmuir according to Boswell. He 
describes a boatman singing the song (‘‘ to words of his own ”’) whilst rowing Dr. 
Johnson and himself, and Boswell contrived to learn a verse of it by way of compli- 
ment to Highlanders before leaving the Western Isles.—L. E. B. 


A version is No. 225 of Captain Fraser’s collection. He states that the name and 
chorus of this air are well known to allude to the rising of 1715, ‘‘ but the bacchanalian 
song attached to it is in compliment to Allan Macdonald of Clanranald, slyly insti- 
gating him and his followers to rise in . . . ‘ the rightful cause.’”” He notes that 
‘this little ancient air’ seems to have been the basis of ‘‘ O’er the Muir among the 
Heather ” and “‘ Peggy, now the King’s come,” ‘ while the original in the Highlands 
is in as great request as ever.’ A Gaelic tune and chotus very similar in structure, 
which may be a variant, is “‘Gabhaidh sinn an rathad mor” (We will take the high- 
way). Sce the Celtic Lyre, Songs of the North and other collections. This has become 
a children’s game-tune. The verse given under the tune above is a toast to Allan, 
laird of Moidart. The rest of a song in his honour by John Macdonald (Iain Mac 
Dhughaill "Ie Lachlainn) is printed in the Celtic Lyre.—A. G. G. 


11.—HO-RO, CHA BHI MI GAD’ CHAOIDH. 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood. Words in An t-Oranaiche, p. 8. 
Lively, Cuorus 


ST 4 = T a 


Ho - r6, Cha bhi mi gad’ chaoidh ni’s md, Ma thréig thu mise cha lugh’d orm thu, Na’n 


aii 


{ 


Repeat for 
epoat for 


tigeadh tu fhathasd, bu tu m’aighear’s mo rin,’S n’am faighinn do lit-ir gu'n ruig-inn thu nin. 
“Ho-ro! I'll not be pining over you. If you care to come back I’ll be quite 
clined to receive you.” —. 
See tune to ‘Eilean An Fhraoich’ in Celtic Lyre and ‘A Chiall, etc.’ in Gesto 
Collection. The last few bars are very like those of a tune noted by Dr. Vaughan 


Wil 
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Williams, 1906, in Cumberland, called ‘ Rob Lowry.’ See also the same chorus with 
Gaelic verses by Dr. MacLachlan and a version of this tune in the Celtic Lyre, No. 4 
(‘ Bidh mi ga d’Chaoidh ’).—L. E. B. 


12—THA MI TROM, ’S DUILICH LEAM. 
(I am sad, I am grieving.) 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood, Words in An t-Oranaiche, p. 280, 
|PENTATONIC] 
Cnorvs. Slow, 


Tha mi trom, ‘sduil-ich leam; Smul-ad - ach mar tha mi, O’n 
Repeat for Verse. 


chuir mo leann-an_ cil rium, Cha téid fear aor na ait - e 


“ My heart is heavy and I am sad.” 


For same tune and title see Gesto Collection.—L. E. B. 


See Miss Broadwood’s note to No. 78 of the Tolmie collection, Journal, Vol. iv, 
_ p. 239, where she mentions “ Tha mi trom” as a “ very similar air” which she had 
noted in the Western Highlands.—A. G. G. 


13—FEAR A’ BHATA. 
(The Boatman.) 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood. wight Sar Obair, p. 337. 
(GAPPED MODE (no 6th)} 
Cuorus 


3—4 


Fhir a’ bhat-a na hé-ré6 eil - e; Fhir a bhat-a na hé-r6_ eil-e Fhir a 
Repeat for Vanes. 


bhat - a na ho - ré - e, Gu mu slain dut gach dit an teid thu. 
O boatman, na ho-ro eile, (Repeat twice) good health to you wherever you go | 
“The song of a girl who asks everybody where he has gone.” 
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Cf. version of tune noted before 1760 by Patrick Macdonald in Argyleshire, No. 133 
in his book (no title to the tune), a bad version of tune in Songs of the North, words 
and tune in A’ Choisir-chiuil, pt. 1, Celtic Lyre and Songs of the Gael, Popular Gaelic 
Melodies (Logan & Co., Inverness), ete., etc. In several collections of Gaelic Airs 
there are absolutely difierent tunes from the above to the same words.—L. E. B. 

A variant is in The Thistle and another in Capt. Fraser’s collection under the same 
name. Another version, in Mofiat’s Minstrelsy of Scotland, is taken from Lachlan 
MacBean’s Songs and Hymns of the Scottish Highlands. Mr. Moffat says the melody 
is one of the many ancient Gaelic airs about which it is almost impossible to obtain 
any historical information.—A. G. G. 


A copy of this song (ten verses) was recovered in Rathlin Island by Mr. Henry 
Morris and is printed at p. 54 of his Céad de Cheollaibh Uladh (Dublin, 1915).—A. M. F. 


14.—FAILTE DHUIT ’US SLAINTE LEAT. 
(Welcome and God-speed.) 


Noted by L. E,. Broadwood. Words in MacKenzig’s Sar Obair, p. 385. 
Cuorus. 
é Brisk and quick. red 


Failt - e dhuit ‘us slaint - e leat. ‘Failt - e chuir- inn 


5 


- do dhéigh; Failt - e dhuit ‘us _— slaint 


—A J } 
= 


mo rim an Gaedh-eal lagh - ach o- a thagh dams ’s cha b’t’n Gall ; 
Repeat Cuorvus, 


a thig na h-airm gu sgib - each, Os ceann adh - are chrios nam ball. 


(Chorus) Welcome when you come, good health when you go! Yet I would send a 
salute after you ! 


(Verse) The kind ly Gael is my love, not the Englishman. Well do your weapons become 
you .. 

For slightly different tune and same title but different words see ‘ A Choisir-Chiuil,’ 
pt. iv.—L. E. B. 


Cf. the melody of the chorus with “ Maraiche nan Tonn” (The Sailor Ladcie), 
Geltic Lyre, No. 63.—A. G. G. 
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15.—FEASGAR LUAIN. 


(Monday Evening.) 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood, Words in Mackenzir’s Sar Obair, p. 285. 


Feas- gar Luain’ us) mi air chuairt, Gu'n cu-al- as fenim nach b’fhuath-ach ieam : 


i Cedl nan téud gu h-drd-ail réidh ‘us cdisir da - ir a chionn. 


Thuit mi’n caochladh leis an iogh - - nadh Dh’ais-ig mo smaoin - tean, a null; 


’S chuir céill gu’n imich - inn céin, Le m’aig-ne fein ‘si comh-sthreip rium. 


Variant. Same sung into Phonograph and noted from it. 


Luain ‘us mi chuairt,Gu’n cual-as  fuaim nach 
— 


b’fhu - ath - leam, Ceti nan gu h-drd - ail réidh, ‘us 


cdisir da ré - ir, - a chionn. Thuit mi’n leis an 
] 
iogh - nadh, Dh’ais - ig mo smaoin - te an - a= null ‘Schuir mi'n 
A 
céill gu'n imich-inn céin,Le’m aig - ne féin sé comh - sthreip rium, 


On Monday evening as I was strolling 1 heard a sound which delighted me ; orderly, 
smooth music of rece re a fitting choir singing above it. A change came over me with 
the wonder and my —_— were transported. I declared I was going a long journey 

and contending with my own spirit. , 
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Miss Broadwood notes that the tune is “‘ very diffuse and variable, and impossible 
to bar satisfactorily either from singer or phonograph at any time.’ These two 
versions were by Kate McLean in July, 1907. The first version which Miss Broad- 
wood took down in the previous summer was as follows : 


15A.—FEASGAR LUAIN. 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood. 


At the change of time signature Miss Broadwood remarks that the time was very 
obscure and gives an unbarred version as being nearer to what was actually sung. 
—F. H. 
The words are by William Ross (‘a very good bard”). Ross fell in love with a 
. girl at a dance, and is said to have composed one ode for every day in the year to her. 
Cf. a still more irregular tune to the same song in the Gesto Collection.—L. E. B. 


This tune, to the end of the ¢-strain, has the character of a iorram or rowing-song. 


Cf. the waulking-song, No. 71 of Miss Tolmie’s collection, Journal, Vol. iv, p. 231. 
—A. G. G. 
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16.—ORAN EILE DO PHRIONNS ‘TEARLACH. 
(Another Song to Prince Charlie.) 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood. Words in MACKENzIE’s Say Obair, p. 124. 
Very marked and 5045 
CnuoRus , 


- 
Thig ‘O- ho~ laill o-hd, Thig 'O-ho, ré'n aill Thig - ho, laill o-ho’ 
OY Ais ior 
Fine. VERSE. 


Seinn ‘O- n ail leibh Moch ‘sa’ mhadain,S mi dtis-gadh,’S mor mo smochéil 


= 


O’n chuala”mi’m Prionns’, Thigi’n do dhith-aich Chlann - Ra’ill! 


Hook o-ho lall o-ho, hook o-ho-vo, will you? Sing‘ o-ho-ro,’ will you? Early in the morn- 
ings when I woke, merry and laughing was I! For I heard that Prince Charles was 
come to the Clann Ranald country. 


For a less complete version of the tune see ‘ Hug o laill o’ in A Choisir-Chiuil, 
pt. iv.—L. E. B. 


Taken faster, this air sounds like a strathspey tune. There is another ‘ dance and 
song’ of the same title in Fraser’s collection (No. 191), and though the melody is 
different, the rhythm is similar, In a note Fraser describes it as a reel to Prince 
Charles struck up by Lord Lovat’s minstrel on hearing of some success of the Prince 
in the south. Cf. also the “ Puirt-a-beul” “ Dhomhnuill, A Dhomhnuill” in the 
Tolmie collection, Journal, Vol. iv, p. 192.—A. G. G. 
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17.—FAILTE NA MOR-THIR. 


(In praise of Morar.) : 

Noted by E. Broadwood. Words in Mackenzir's Say Obair, p. 125. 

avi 

Hei - te-rinn, Air-inn, tir - inn, oth- ro, Hei-te-rinn Air-inn,hé ré 

VERSE. Repeat Cuorvs, 

wi 

=} =i Vie! 

Fait’ ort a Mhar - Thir “phdidh-eich, hein an Og- mhios Bheail - tuinn. asi" 

; 

Words by Alexander Macdonald. See same title and tune in the Gesto Collection G 

and tune noted by Malcolm Macfarlane. The singer said that this song was much ~ 

sung about Arisaig. It was learnt by Mr. Ewan McLean from Mrs, Angus McEachan, G' 

boatman’s wife of Kuisaich, Arisaig.—L. E. B. ont 

G 

A variant, as “’A Bhanarach a Dannsa” (‘‘ The Dairymaid Dancing ”’) is in The ip 

Thistle, where the mode is major.—A. G. G. E 

18.—WAULKING SONG. Gt 

(How sad am I.) H 

No'ed by L. E, Broadwood. From the singing of Kats McLean. 


I 
“'Smul -ad- ach mi, ‘smi gam mhill - eadh!” 
Cuorus 
Il - > ean’us hog al 
SoLo 
“An crodh a géum-naich san in - nis!” } 


6 e hd, Til - ean ‘us hég e al 


300 


| 


Cf. the beginning of ‘ Ho ro’ mo chuid’ in the Gesto Collection, and also “ An Isle 
— of Skye Dance” in Albyn’s Anthology, p. 99.—L. E. B. 


The words were taken down by Annie Gillies from the singing of Kate McLean, 
who said “ this is a love-song about the Chiefs Mackinnon and Macleod, and a girl 
asking Macleod to stay.”’ 

Some slight alterations in the time values of the third line were made by Miss 
Tolmie when she put the words underneath the tune. The revised version is given 
here.—F*, H. 

A reference to Miss Broadwood’s note to No, 66 in the Tolmie collection, Journal, 
Vol. iv, p. 224, supplies the translation of the opening line above as “ How sad am I, 
as I am being ill-used!”’ See the above note for additional references to the text of 
the tune here given, a variant of Miss Tolmie’s No, 66.—A. G. G. 


19—WAULKING SONG, 
(- ?- H6 clo nan Gillean ro-mhaith, hé.) 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood, June 8, 1906. SunG By Mrs. ANcus McLELLAN, 


EOLIA N) 
Slow. 


Fd ‘ 

Mrs. McLellan (aged about 55) was a crofter’s wife of Achnitadhisy, North Morar, 
Inverness. Born in the neighbourhood, she learnt the songs from her parents and 
neighbours. She sang beating time with her foot and varied the ornaments, etc., 
with nearly every verse. Her ‘ verse’ was difficult to separate from the ‘ chorus.’ 
Her knowledge of English was extremely limited. Her description of waulking (a 
word she herself did not know) is given in ‘‘ Notes on the Singers,” p. 281.—L. E. B. 


Cf. Journal, Vol. iv, p. 223 (No. 16), No. 65.—I. H. 
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20.—IN PRAISE OF A CAMERON OF LOCHIEL. 
** How that he was a beautiful man and his look,” 
(This is as learnt by Mrs. McLellan from her parents.) 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood, June 8, 1906, SunG Ry Mrs. McLEttan, 
Brisk and marked. 
T r T 
+o ewe? 
Cuorus 

S) 


i 


The words sung by Mrs. McLellan do not seem to have been taken down. Mrs, 
McLean added to her sub-title the remark “‘ No, it does not speak of any war.” Sandy 
Macdonald, gardener at Trigh, Arisaig, thought that perhaps it would be Donald 
Cameron of Glenroy, who died about a hundred years ago, as there were Laments 
and Songs on him, but he had not heard Mrs. McLellan’s song. Mrs. McLellan also 
sang a fragment of “‘ another Song in Praise of Lochiel ” : 
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20A.—PRAISE OF LOCHIEL. 


SunG py Mrs. McLennan. 


a 


but Miss Broadwood notes that she “ was so ‘ wound up’ that it was impossible to 
note accurately or completely.”—F. H. 


Cf. Mort Ghlinne-comhainn (The Massacre of Glencoe), No. 57 in Fraser's 
Collection.—L. E. B. 


Cf. also No. 12 of this collection.—A. M. F. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue most important publication of the year has been Bela Bartok’s Hungarian Folk 
Music, translated into English by Mr. M. D. Calvocoressi and published by the 
Oxford University Press, at 21s, Some 300 songs drawn from a total collection of 
7,000 are here given with the first verse underlaid, while the complete song-texts with 
English translations are printed separately. There is also an introduction in which 
Bartok describes the system of classification which he has adopted. He has followed 
Professor Imari Krohn of Finland in reducing all tunes to a common final, treble G, 
and he has adopted certain signs to signify the number of lines, the pitch of the 
cacsura note and an indication of compass. He has thus been able to introduce 
scientific classification into what at first appeared as bewilderingly diverse material. 
For the songs are drawn from a wider area than the post-war domain of Hungary and 
from diflerent stages of peasant culture. It is interesting to note from the texts that 
the songs, unlike our own, are still in the fluid state—features of modern life like 
railway engines and contemporary personages like the Emperor Francis Joseph 
appear. Alongside of them variants of well-known ballads like “‘ The Old Farmer 
and his Young Wife ” are found, and there is a curious parallel of “‘ The Briery Bush ” 
in a non-Aryan language. There is considerable variety of mode in the tunes, and 
two- and three-bar phrases are commoner than with our songs. The absence of 
anacrusis is another striking feature of Hungarian music. The editing is thorough, 
but a map would have been a desirable addition for foreign readers. 


The American Presses continue to issue books of negro folk-songs. Folk Culture 
on St. Helena Island, South Carolina, by Guy B. Johnson, can be obtained through 
Mr. Humphrey Milford at 13s. 6d. It is an argument from dialect and folk-tales and 
games (some of which are printed) directed to show that the African element in 
spirituals is little more than rhythm, and that early revival hymn-books are respon- 
sible for their main features. The author puts too much weight on incomplet: 
statistics, but the island of St. Helena offers an exceptionally good laboratory for 
studying the various elements in isolation, and the book throws a good deal of light 
on the workings of the negro mind and the way folk-songs evolve. The Negro Sings 
a New Heaven, also issued in the first instance like the above book from the University 
of North Carolina Press (11s. 6d.), is a collection of forty-five spirituals unharmonized 
“ presented and preserved exactly as they are found and sung.” 

F. H, 
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OBITUARY. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
BORN JULY 22ND, 1846. DIED DECEMBER 27TH, I93I. 


At the recent Special General Meeting Mr. Plunket Greene recalled the story, told by 
Dr. A. P. Graves in his entertaining autobiography To Return to All That, of their 
meeting by chance in the Strand one day sometime in 1898. They had been associated 
in popularizing Irish folk-songs and Mr. Graves suggested it would be a good plan to 
form a Folk Song Society. Others also had the same good idea and when our Society 
was formed in the summer of that year Mr. Graves was elected to the Committee. 


He has therefore been a member of the Folk Song Society from its beginning, and he _ 


took an active part in founding the Irish and the Welsh Folk Song Societies. This 
is not the place in which to speak of the many useful activities of his long life, literary, 
educational and linguistic, but his services to folk-song in providing singable English 
poetry, faithful to the form and spirit of the Gaelic originals, are recognised with 
gratitude by all Englishmen who have delighted in the Irish folk-songs made available 
to them by his collaboration with Sir Charles Stanford and Dr. Charles Wood in Irish 
Songs and Ballads, Songs of Erin, Songs of Old Ircland and other collections. “If 
ever my songs ”’ he said in one of luis prefaces “ have found favour, it is because they 
owed their prime impulse to the music of the old Irish airs, That music I sang and 


danced to as a boy; it has haunted me through life and I look to its inexhaustible . 


freshness as one of the dearest solaces of age.” From the time when in 1875 he 
wrote ‘“‘ Father O'Flynn ” to an old Irish dance tune until three years ago when he 
published A Celtic Song Book commissioned by the Pan-Celtic Congress and con- 


constantly employed in the service of folk-song. 
F.H 


taining some 155 representative folk-songs from the six Celtic nations, his pen was . 
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INDEX OF TITLES TO VOLUME VIII. 


(GAELIC TITLES EXCEPTED). 


“ Adieu ! adieu! hard was my fate” eee 
All frolicking I'll give over (The girl that I left behind) eee 
All round my hat ose eee eae, eee eee 
All round my hat (The Nobleman’s Wedding) see 

As I was a-walking (The Grenadier and the Lady) 
As I was a-walking one morning in ‘Spring (Married on Monday morning) eee 
As I walked o’er the Highland hills 

As I was a-walking down St. Stephen's Street (The Silk-Merchant's Daughter) 
Aye the birks a-bowing (Lord Dingwall) — 


Banks of Inverary, The 

Banks of the Newfoundland, The 
Barley and the Rye, The * 
Beautiful Nancy (Jemmy and Nancy) 


BEGINNINGS OF THE FOLK-SONG Society, THE (By J. A. ‘Fuller-Maitland) 
Binnorie 


Bitter Withy, The... eee eee ose 


Blackberry Fold (The Squire and the Milkmaid) eee 
Black Decree, The ... 


Bonny Bows o’ London, The ... 
Bonny Lad, Highland Lad (My boy Willy) 
Bonny Saint Johnston stands fair upon Tay (Cruel Mother) 


Boy and Highwayman Bite or ploughboy) 
Boyne Water eee 


Brian O’Lynn 
Brimbledown Fair (Young Ramble-Away) ose eee eee 
Broapwoop, Lucy An appreciation 
Correspondence (A. G. Gilchrist) ove 
Gaclic Songs contributed to Journal eee 
Obituary eee 
Broomfield Wager, The (The Bonny Broomfields) 
Brown Girl, The or The Sailor from Dover (Pretty Sally) . eee 


ee eee eee ee 


CANADA, BRITISH FOLK-SONGS FROM 
CAROLS, COLLECTED IN CORNWALL 


Chaps of Cocaigny, The (Boys of Kilkenny, The) 
Cherry Tree Carol, The 


Cherry, Holly and Ivy (The Cherry Tree Carol) ove 


Collins Brush ; the dew that flies over the mulberry tree (The Three ‘Sisters or the Lady 


in the West) eee 
Come all brother seamen 
Come, father, build me 


Constant Farmer’s Son, The (The rich merchant's daughter) 


eee ee eee ee eee eee 
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Damsel, I'm told, A... 


Paughter in the Dungeon, The (The Young Servant Man)” 


Death of Parker, The Parker) eee 
Devil, The... 

Donnybrook Fair (Coldingham | or Crebilly Fair) . 
Down in my garden (The Nobleman’s Wedding) . 


Drunkard, The eee eee eee eee 

EARLY CHANTY-SINGING AND SHIP-Music, by L. E. Broadwood 
Edwin in the Lowlands Low... eee eee 

ight Joys (The Joys of Mary) eee tee 


Farmer there lived in the North countree, A eee 
Female Highwayman, The (Sovay, Sovay) 


FoLK-SONG EXPEDITION TO HOLLAND AND Germany, by Howes" 


GAELIC SONGS FROM THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS 


General Wolfe eee 
Girl of Lowestoft, The (The Hole in the Wall) see 
God bless you, merry — eee eee 
Good-morning, Moll ... ose 
Gossip Jones (Good-morrow, gossip Joan) eee 
Green Bushes eee eve ees 
Groggy Old Tailor, The oes eee 


Hark ! says the fair maid (Lemonday) ... 
Harriet and young William (William and Harriet) 


€laselberry Grrl, The ... eee 
Heave away, my Johnnie eee 
Heigh O, my Nancy O oe oe eee 


Henry Martyn 

“ HERB” REFRAIN, article by A. G. Gilchrist 

Here come we a-wassailing eee one 

Hermit, The eee eee 

Holly and Ivy ove 

Hymns, RevivaL. THE Fork ELeMent EARLY 
Article by A. G, Gilchrist ... ose eee 


I am a boatsman by trade (Jack 

In those twelve days .. eee 

Irish Boy, The eee 
Isaac-a-Bell and Hugh the Graeme (Sir Lionel) ve 
I wish I was in Dublin Town (The Irish Girl) 

I wonder when I’m to be married (The Bargain) ... 


(Welsh hymn ses see 

immy eee eee 
John Barleycorn eee eee eee 
Jolly Shilling, The... 
Keepers and the Poachers, The . eee 
Lady and Soldier sing) ... eee 
Lady Leroy .. 
Lazarus and Diverus ... 


Revival HyMNS AND 


ee 
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Leaves of Life, The, or Seven Virgins Green sos 
Liverpool Landlady, The see 


London Man of War, The dec ens 
Lowlands away ove eee eee eee eee 

Madam, T will buy you a penny-worth of pins... eee eee eee tee 
Maids gaed to the mill, The eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Man in Dover eee 


Mark well my words ... 
Mare and the Foal, The 


Meeting is a pleasure eee ose eee 
Mister Stormalong... 


Moon shines bright, The 
Moon shines bright, The (I’m going to feed my father’s flocks) 
My bonny Scotch Laddie (Bonnet o’ blue) 
My father has forty good shillings eee eee eee eee 
My old sweet Nichol (My dear Nicholas Wood)... 


Nav igation: see Navvy’s song 
Navvy’o Song, or Navigation ... ove 
Nightingale, The eee 
Noble Lord Hawkins ... 
Nowell and Nowell... 


OBITUARY. 


ee eee eee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Broadwood, Lucy Etheldred eee 
Davies, Dr. Mary oe 
Graves, Alfred Perceval... 
Hallam, Lord Tennyson... 


Kidson, Frank _... oad ove oe 
Leather, Ella Mary oes eee eee eee eee 


Sweeting, Dr. E. T. 
Tolmie, Frances ... 
Oh, once I loved a lass 
Old Miser, The (The Sailor's Misfortune and Happy Marriage). See also oe Press Gang 
Old Nick in love (T he T _— Lady or Madam, will you walk ?) 
On board of a man o’ war 
Our Saviour’s Love (There is a “fountain of Christ's blood) | 


Peggie is over ye sie wi’ ye soldier eee eee eee 
Peggy and the Soldier eee eee eee eee 
Poor Little Fisher Boy eee eee eee eee . 


Press-Gang, The 


Press-gang, The (The Sailor's Misfortune and Happy Marriage). See also The Old Miser 
Pretty Ploughboy, The eos eos 
Proruecy, A. By AL H. Fox-Strangways oes ove ove 
Publican, The eee 


Reviews. British Ballads from Maine ... 
Bunting collection Irish folk-songs, ete. eee eee 
English Peasant Songs. IF. Kidson ... 
Evolution de la Pastourelle 
Folk Culture on St. Helena Island. “Guy B. Johnson ose 
Jugo-Slav Folk Songs eee oes eee 
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Revirws Hungarian Folk Music. Bela Bartok 
(confd.) Negro Sings a New Heaven, The... 
Phonophotography in Folk Music 
‘Traditional Ballads of Virginia 
Twelve Manx folk songs... 
» (Second Set) 
Rich Damsel, The (The Bold Damosel) . 
Robber, The (Flash lad, oy Charley Reilly, or In Newry town) 
Kolling Main, The... 


Russian Foix-SonGs, list of, published ‘by State Institute of Musical Science, Moscow) 


Sailor from Dover, see The Girl eee 
Sally Brown 

Sra SONGS AND SHANTIES 

Seeds of love, The oe 

Seven Virgins, see The Leaves of Life 
Shoemaker, The eae eee 
Soldier and Sailor, The ove 
So selfish runs the hare (A Toast) oe 
Spanish Fight, The... 

Squire's Young Daughter, The ‘(Mary Acklin) 
Swan swims bonnie O, The _... eee 


for Thomas ee ee 

Tailor and the Louse, The ses eee ove 

Tam o’ the Lynn 

‘There once was two brethren (The Jolly Ploughboy) 
Three Jovial Butchers eee 

Three maids a-milking eee eee 

Twelve Apostles, The vee eee 


Unquiet Grave, The (Cold blows the wind) 
Villikens and his Dinah eee 


"Ware out, Mother! ... eee eee 

Wassail Song 

Wearing of the Horns, The (Weyhill Fair Song) . 

We happie herdsmen, and note 

Whale-catchers, The (The Greenland Whale-fishery) 
When I was a maid, O then... eee eee 
Whisky, you're my darling... coe 
With the hammers in my hand tee eee 


Young Damsel, The (The Beautiful damsel or The Undaunted Female) 
Young Squire, The (The Broomfield Hill) te eee eee 
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PAGE 

Adieu, adieu, hard was my fate 
Aiilictions, though they seem severe 76 
Alas, and did my Saviour bleed ese «=»: OB 
All round my hat I will wear the mourn- 

ful willow soe 202 
And I'll have a new white petticoat vos 143 
As beautiful Nancy was — one 

day one BS 
As I walked London Strcets so gay ... 272 
As | walked o’er the Highland Hills ose 205 
As 1 walked out one May morning down 

by the river side ' 264 
As | was a-going to Brimbledown Fair 22 
As | was a-walking all along 194 
As I was a-walking down St. Stephens 

Street ... 186 
As I was a-w alking one morning ‘in May 194 
As | was we one morning in 

Spring . ©6260 
As I was going to Derby. Town 20 
As I went out walking one ae in 

May... «6.218 
As I went up to Craigbilly 
As it tell out upon one day... 29, 31 
As she went to the merry greenwood I 
Black decree went o’er the country 

round, The 31 
Blacksmith courted me long months and 

better, A eee 206 
Box upon my head to ‘myself ‘it does 

belong. The... 131° 
Brian O' Lynn, was a gentleman born . 137 
Bryan O’Lin, and his wife and wife's 

mother 140 
Bryan O'’Lynn had no shirt to his back 140 
But when he came there the maiden 

was gone see oes 332 


PAGE 

Cheer up my gallant Sweeny ... wee «62258 
Children of God, renounce your fears ... 89 
Come all brother seamen, come listen 

awhile ... II 
Come all ye young damsels in Scotland 

draw near eee 224 
Come all you bold seamen that ploughs 

on the main... 134 
Come all you bold wanderers that range 

round the globe puns 
Come all you true lovers ‘of Erin 219 
Come and let us all proclaim ... 81 
Come roll up my lads and sa shall have 

a prize ... eee. 98 
Come, saints and sinners, “let me tell . 80 
Come, thou fount of ev’ry blessing “sr, 93 
Come ye that fear the Lord unto me ... 78 
Do you wish to know her age, bonny lad 210 
Down by yon shady arbour 221 
Down in my garden there me a fine 

flower ... 4 
Down in the lowlands a poor boy did 

Earth, rejoice, the Lord is King 
Farmer there lived in the north coun 

tree, A... cee eee 
First good joy that Mary had, The... 115 
First time I goed to Coudingham Fair. 

The. 133 
First time I went to Donnybrook F air, 

132 
For I'll walk the streets up and I’ll walk 

the streets down 276 
For ‘tis good-bye Mick and good-bye Pat 96 


From whence does this union arise... 


84 


| 
| 


God bless you, merry gentlemen eee 
Good Morning, gossip Jones... 
Good morning Moll, dvopt from the sky 


Hark says the fair maid, the nightin- 
gales are singing vee 

Heigh ho, my Nancy oh 

Here come we a-wassailing oe 

Here is a fountain of Christ’s blood ... 

Holly and the Ivy are trees that’s both 
well grown, The 

Holly and the Ivy are trees that’s very 
well known, The coe ose ove 


Tama boatsman by my trade ... one 

lamtocourtawife 

I'm afraid I shall never be married. pr 

I'm going to feed my father’s flocks ... 

I cannot stay all on the shore ... eee 

I love a jolly shilling... 

I married a wife and her name was 
Grace ... ese eve 

I sowed the seeds. of love 

I've got a shilling, jolly, jolly shilling . ese 

I wish I wasin Dublin town... 

I wish you a merry Christmas . eee 

I wonder when I'm to be married San 

Mary ... 

li you don’t answer me questions nine 


If you please to draw near the truth I'll. 


declare 

In evil long I took delight ens 

In fair London town a young damsel 
did dwell ose 

In Newlyn town I was bred and born .. 

It is of a rich merchant I am going for 
to tell ... 

It's of a fair damsel in London did dwell 

It’s of a pretty rey, stood gazing 
o’er his plough 

It's of a rich gentleman in London did 
dwell... eee 

It’s of a rich merchant’ s ‘daughter oss 

It's of a rich merchant in London did 
dwell... 

It's of a rich merchant near London did 
dwell... eve 

It's of a tailor and a louse 

It’ he of a young squire who lived on the 


It’s of an old country farmer he lived in 
the West Country... 

It's of an old country farmer he lived 
close b by eee ere eee 


It’s of an old farmer that had a young 
wile es 

It’s of an old miser in London did dwell 

It’s of three jovial butchers —... see 


Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone eee 
Jimmy, she cried, if my father hears you 
John Wesley had a little ghost 

Joseph and Mary in the — did walk 
Joseph was an old man . eos 
Judgment Day is rolling on, The eee 


Lowlands, Lowlands, away my John ... 


Madam I will buy you a of 

Man at his first creation 

Mark me once more then, John, ‘she said 

Miller's daughter went out one day, The 

Mistress and master our wassail begin, 

Mistress and master sitting down by the 
fire, The 

Moon shines bright and ‘the stars give a 
light, The 

My father has forty good shillings 

My gown was of the London black... 


Now Christmas is over, and New Year 

begin... see 
Now I'll lock the garden gate ie 
Now the Saviour stands, and pleading 
Nowell and Nowell the angels did say 


O if my love was a bonny red rose __... 

O it’s all you young rare come listen 
awhile ... 

O Johnie, O Johnie. what can the matter 
be 


O turn ye, ‘Oturn ye, for why will ye die 
O ‘twas on a dusky eve . 
O when shall we get married oa ees 
O whisky is the lifeof man... ose 
O you Western Ocean Labourers eee 
Oh, as I walked out one morning in 
Spring ... oes ose 
oO be faithful . 
Oh father, father, build me aboat... 
Oh if | was to climb a lofty oak tree ... 
Oh it’s of a handsome landlady 
Oh it’s of an old soldier, he’s just come 
from sea 
Oh “e s under those leaves and the leaves 
of life ... ° eee 
Oh land of rest for thee I ‘sigh .. ate eee 
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Oh meeting is a pleasure between aes 
my love and I 

Oh once | loved a tens but she loved not 
me 

Oh Sally Brown was a creole lady eee 

Oh the chaps of Cocaigny they are stout 
roving blades ... ose 

Oh, Thou Almighty Father eee ese 

Oh, Thou in whose eness my soul 


takes delight ... eee 
Oh, there will be mourning eee ese 
Oh when shall be married... 
Old clerk in the acta» I know very well, 
The bie 


On Monday ev ening as we set sail ses 
On the twenty-first of August in Ply- 

mouth Sound we lay eee 
Once did I love a bonny brave bird... 


Regiment of soldiers, so soon _ shall 
hear, A eee see 

Religion is a glorious treasure . 

Rich merchant’s daughter so loving and 
coy, A eee ove 


Sailor courted a farmer’s Te A 
Sally, Sally, one day, one day .. oes 
Saw ye my father ake - 
Saw ye my Saviour “ er 
Shepherd tuned his pipe so sweet, A we 
Shoemaker courted me . 

Sinner, go, will you go to the highlands 
of heaven eee 

Show pity, Lord | Oh, ‘lord forgive abs 

So fleet runs the hare, and so cunning 
runs the fox 

So seltish runs the hare, "and so crafty 
runs the fox 

Soldier and a sailor were ‘a-walking out 


one day, A. 
Sometimes we're bound for Liverpool 
town... eee 


Squire, a squire lived i ina ‘wood: 
Squire and his sister were a-setting in 

the hall, The ... see 
Story, a story, a story I will tell, A as 
Sylvie, she rode out one day... eee 
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Tam o’ the Lin is no very wise oe «8398 
Tam o’ the linn cam’ up the gait 840 
There are angels hovering round vee ee 
There isa Holy city... ere ose OS 
There is but one God all alone ... see 837 
There lived three brothers in om 
Scotland 
There lived twa sisters in ‘a bower re 
There once was two brethren . wee 136 
‘There was a man in Dover 
There was a sailor from Dover . 5 
There was three men come out of the 
west... eee 
‘There were three, Sisters ¢ on a road ow 290 
There were twa sisters in a bower sa, 2 


‘There were twa sisters lived ina bower 249 
There were twa sisters sat in a bower... 249 
Three maidens a-walking did go a ae 
Tis delightsome for a ploughboy 
"Tis of a damsel both fair and handsome — 27 
Tommy Linn isa Scotchman born... 139 
"Twas on one summer's morning 


as I did pass... 
"Ware out, mother, there’s a navvy in 

the cellar eve 217 
Wassail, the wassail, throughout all this 

town, The wink soe 
We happie heardsmen heere see 153 
We're trav’ling home to heaven above. So 
When can I read my title clear 72, 85, 90 
When I'm happy hear me cry ove SS 
When I was a maid, O then... ooo 848 
When Jesus Christ had lived... 
When shall we get married... 
Where is now the great Elijah ee §©=—66 
Where will we get a wife to you 259 
Whilst noble Lord Hawkins a-hunting 

did ride soe. 2997 


Whither go’st thou, pilgrim stranger os 
Why should we mourn departed friends 94 


Ye Gods above, protect the widow ...._—-188 
Yonder there’s my mother the Queen 250. 
Young Emily was a servant maid... 227 
Young Mary served her master for 
nearly seven years... eee 130 
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PAGE 
A, Mhairi bhan og, (Pair young Mary) eee eee eee 
A Mhnathan, ete.—see Mhnathan, ete. 
nighean bhuidh’ bhan. (The girl with the golden hair) ... vee eve 292 
An Téid thu Leam a Mhairi 


tee ee see 2 


Cumba do Dhomhnull Mor og. (Lament on Donald Mor the oes 285 
Failte dhuit ‘us sliinte leat. (Welcome and God-speed) ove wes 299 
Failte na Mor-thir. (In praise of Morar) eee eee eee eee ese eee 300 
Fear a’ Bhata. (The Boatman) vee eee ove ove oes ese ose 295 
Feasgar Luain. (Monday Evening)... eee eee ese eee oes eee 297 
16 clo nan Gillean ro-mhaith, hé. (Waulking Song) 301 
Ho-r6, Cha bhi mi gad’ chaoidh. (Ho-ro, not be pining over you)... oes 294 
In praise of a Cameron of Lochiel coe eee sos owe eee ove 302 
Irin Arin & hé r6: mo ghaol air Marcus Lathurma. (The Marquis of Lorne)... i 283 
Lament on a famous Cameron ... eee eee eee eee ees eee 285 
Massacre of Glencoe, The ose ven one 291 
Mhnathan a’ghlinne so. (Wives of this "tis ine rise) sue 291 } 
Nigheanag a’ Chiil duinn. (The Maid with the brown hair) ove éés ote eee 282 
Nuadh Pésda—see A Mhairi Bhan Og. 
Oran cile do Phrionns Tearlach. (Another song to Prince Charlie) eae an ose 299 
Oran Gaoil—see Thug mi'n Oidhche, etc. 
Praise of Lochiel ... ote one eee evs soe eee 303 
Seinn, och hé-ré, seinn. (Sing, oh alas, sing) ose een oss 292 
’S goirt an naigheachd so thainig oirnn 285 
muladach mi, ’smi gam mhilleadh. (How sad am 1) ose eee eee 300 
Tha mi trom, 'sduilich leam. (1 am sad, | am grieving)... eee 295 
Tha tigh’n fodham éirigh. (I must arise) ad wes eee ave 293 
Thug mi’n oidhche’n raoir sunndach. (1 was happy last night) soe see ose ose 284 
Waulking Song. (How sad am 1) ve eee eee ove ove ose 300 i 
Waulking Song. (—?—HI6 clo nan Gillean ro-mhaith, hd) ... tes eee ees 308 
CORRECTION, 
Page 290, delete the English title to No. 6 and substitute (Mary, will you go with me ?). The / 


English title here printed belongs properly to No. 11, p. 294. 
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